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ABSTRACT 

Developed as orientation materials for foreign 
students coming to the United States to study English, this manual 
contains six units. to acquaint students with U^S^ history, 
government, and culture. The first unit introduces students to the 
daily routines and interpersonal relationships of U^S^ people. Unit 2 
examines the origins and significance of baseball and provides 
instructions. for playing the game. Unit 3 discusses U.S. gbverhmeht, 
emphasizing local and state governments > and discusses the concept of 
federalism. Unit 4 examines f iveimportarit periods in U.S. history: 
the founding of the nation, the Civil Warefa^ theProgressive era, 
the Great Depression, and the upheavals of the 1960*s, Also discussed 
are the personalities and ma^or political ac of the five 

presidents most closely associated with these timfs — Georgi 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin Roosevelt^ 
and Lyndon Johnson^ In unit 5 studen about American values by 

studying proverbs and expressions. Family and kinship are the foci of 
the concluding unit. Provided for each unit are a leader's guide, 
including some preparatory readings, and student materials. (RM) 
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Ihtrdductory note to users who find this ipaterial in the' ERIC systemr- 



The iiomesiay Program Ordeniaiion Manual was developed in 1982 by the 
Research Department of AFS international for the training and orienta- 
tion of foreign students who were coming to theU.S.A. foreight weeks 
in order to improve their English language skills, _ In AFS * s_"Hbmestay 
Program," the students - who ranged in age from 16 to over 30 ~ spend 
roughly half their stay in a university setting where they receive for- 
mal instruction in English^ and the remaining time living with a family 
somewhere in the U.S. While at the university, the students also re- 
ceive cultural training; the manual was developed to be the guidebook 
for that training. 

The manual, as originally designed^ included eight units or modules i 
Six of these appear herein. Missing are the first and the last, which 
are highly AFS-specif ici Therefore, the units herein are designated 
using Roman numerals as li through Vil. Their titles are: 

II. Daily Routines and Interpersonal Relationships of U.S. People 
III, How to Play Baseball ^ the All-Americah Game 

IVi Government of the UiSiAii Local, State, and Federal 
V. History of the U.S.A.: Focus on Key Presidents* 

VI. Values of U,S. People: Focus oh Proverbs and Expressions 

VII. Family and Kinship in the U.SiA; 

The materials that have, been prepared for the facilitators of drienta- 
tiori groups include both a step— by-step leader's guide and one or more 
preparatory readings for each unit; these are designated by pagination 
including a Roman numeral and an Arabic numeral (IV-i, iV-2, iV-3, etc.). 
The materials for the students --which originally appeared in a separate 
handbook — are placed herein immediately after the related facilitator's 
materials and are designated by pagination including the letter "S" be- 
tween the two numerals (IV-S-1, IV-S-2, IV-S-3, etc). The number of 
pages of materials for students ranges from one to nine. 

Following are some of the instructions to group facilitators that ap- 
peared in the original version of the manual. 

Look at the leader's guide for the session entitled "How to Play Baseball, 
the Ail-American Game.''** This begins on page III-l. First, you will 
find five pages devoted to a formal outline of this session. Note that 
this and the other pdint-by-point outlines cover the basic cantBnt that 



* Before using Unit V, read the information on page V-25. 

** Unit II was not chosen for illustrative piiirpbses because it is unusual 
in riot iricludirig preparatory readings for the group facilitator. 
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you should attempt to get across to the students. We expect that^ tb_ 
the extent that the English competence of the members of your, group al- 
lows, you will go beyond this basic cbhtent. __ Sources on which you may 
draw for additidrial related content include ^15 your own knowledge and 
opinions^ t2) the preparatory readings for each session^ and (.3) other 
sources and materials that you may possess or be able to find. Note 
also that within each point in the outline, a title or phrase has been 
typed_ ±h Italics. This is the main idea within the larger point, that 
is, the idea bh which you should focus if the members of your group have 
especially limited English skills. In other words, the italicized por- 
tions represent the minimum content of the orientation sessions. 

After the formal outline for each session 795 will preparatory 
readings, in the case of Unit ill, these begin on page These 
are for you to study before you begin the orientation session. The pre- 
paratory articles have not been written for you tb read tb the students 
during the orientation session, but rather for ybur private perusal be- 
fore the session begins. 

Now look at the materials prepared for the students, which in the case 
of Unit III begin bri page III-S-1 . Please note that these students ' 
materials are not intended as a collection of homework assignments, a^ 
are not intended as a workbook to be completed during the orientation 
session. The siadenis' maierzals are a resource for you to use during 
each actual orientation session. They are a resource that should be put 
into the hands of the individual students at the beginning of the sessibn. 

It is important for ybu to kribw that. we have developed these nbtes_ in 
the firm belief thatybu^ the grbup leader^ have as much to contribute 
to the excellence and. success of each bri.ehtatioh sessibn as we have. 
You are a person who knows a great deal about the ways of U.S. people; 
ybu have ybur insights (and your ahecdbtes) abbut the U.S. lifestyle, 
arid these are just as valuable as burs. Even more important, ybu kiibw 
the members bf ybur grbup; ybu understand their interests, their idiosyn- 
cracies, their abilities tb use the English language. Finally^ you have 
your own personal style of teaching and leading groups. We want you to 
give free rein to your style, and to make these orientation sessions as 
much an expression of gou as they are of the content outlined herein^ 
We have prepared these notes on the asstraiption that the format of each 
orientation session will tend more toward being a formal presentation 
(or lecture) than toward being an experiential exercise. But we urge 
you to feel free to introduce a variety of learning methbds intb your 
brientatibn sessibns. 

Cornelius Lee Grove 
Bettina Hansel 

AFS International 

3i3 East 43rd Street 
New York, NY 10017 USA 
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Hbmestay Program Orieritatibh 



DAILY ROUTINES AND INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS OF U,S. PEOPLE 



Leader's Ga±de 



Objectives: 



Students ' 
Materials: 

Leader's 
Materials: 



1. To familiarize the students with some of the cultural 
patterns of behavior found in the U.S. 

2. To provide ah understanding of ihterpersbhal relation- 
ships in the U.S. 



HoitiBStag Program Orientation Manual (one per student) 



None required for this session. However, the leader may 
wish to bring a place setting (plate and silverware) to this 
session in order to demonstrate the U.S. style of table 
manners. 



Time 

Required: 



Apprbximately twb hburs, structured as fbllbws: 



20 minutes 
25 minutes 
10 minutes 
iO minutes 
5 minutes: 
5 minutes: 
15 minutes: 



Part I - Social Life 

Part II - Non-Verbal Behavibr 

Part III - Conception of Friendship in the U.S, 

Part IV - Use of TiK« in the U.S. 

Part V - Riding in the Car 

Part VI - Special Rales for Smokers 

Part VII - Meals 



30 minutes: Part VIII - Arourid the House 

Discussibh: It is assumed, that the_ leader knows the patterns of behavior 
and relatibhships in the U.S. Therefore^ only ah outline, is 
prbvided here tb suggest thbse tbpics which might betbuched 
on during the sessibri. The time guidelines presented abbve 
need riot be fbllbwed strictly arid disciissibri br questibns 
pertaining to any particiilai: topic shbiild be ericbiiraged. The 
leader should make certain that at least the first five tbpics 
are covered. If there are no smokers in the group. Part VI 
should be eliminated. 



PART I~SOeiAL LIFE 



Point 1: People In the U.S. display certain patterns of behavior when 

going out with friends. 

1. When frierids gb but tbgether^ each person usually pays his 
br her bwri way unless bhe persbix specifically bffers tb treat 
the b their. 
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2. Friends, may frequently consult _each other if they are 
unsure how to dress for a particular occasion. 



Poiiit 2: In the U.S., a teenaged boy and girl frequently go oat 

together on a date, 

1. Traditionally, the boy invites the girl on a date and 
pays for her ticket or meal. He also picks the girl up 
at her house and brings her home. Today this pattern is 
not always followed, however, and a boy and girl may, go 
but as friends^ each paying his or her own way^ or the 
girl may_bffer to pay for both. .Increasingly^ girls are 
feeling free to invite boys but for dates. 

2. Many teenagers in the U.S. are sexually active.- This is 
by no means universal, however, and no .person should feel 
pressured into sexual activity because "this is what 
Americans do." 

3. Displays of affection, such as kissing and hand holding, 
are quite common between boys and girls who are dating, 
even in some public places. Often, such kissing and 
hand hblding dbes not indicate a seribus^. romantic 
relationship, but bnly that the cbuple like each other, 
or find each other, attractive. _ Sometimes a teenaged 
cbuple will park the car oh a_ "Lover's Lane" dri the way 
home from a date in order to have some time along together 
to show their affection. Again, no one should feel 
pressured into kissing a date. 

Point 3: Parties in the U.S. are different from parties in other 

countries. 

1. At parties in the U.S., it is common fbr pebple tb 
stand in small grbups for conversation and to move 
frbm g_rbup_tb grbup_. The cohyersatibhs at a party tend 
tb be brief 5 when there isa lull in the conversation, 
the pebple ill the group will excuse themis elves by 
saying something appropriate such as, "Well, it was 
nice to meet you," or "Excuse me, but I want to say 
hello to a friend of mine who has just arrived^" it 

is also acceptable for a person to leave the group in 
order to get a drink or some food. fSese pebple then move 
toward other groups to join in new conversations. 

2. Although thp- first guests to arrive at a party may. be 
introduced to each other, as more guests arrive^ the guests 
are expected tb intrbduce themselves tb each other. 

3. If an American cbmes_ tb a_ party with a friend or a date, 
it is hot expected that they remain tdgether throughout 
the party* even if drily drie df them knows the host or 
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hostess^ They will probably seek each other but from 
time to time, however ^ arid will leave the party together. 



Point 1: People dn the U,S, have certain expectations ahout when 

they may touch each other. 

1. In general i Americans do riot touch each other frequently. 

2. Tbuchirig sbmeorie too Ibrig br tob bftehmay be_ taken 

as a sigri bf sexual attraction. Lerigthy tbuchirig br harid 
holding between people of the same sex is viewed more 
often than not as a sign of homosexuality, and is there- 
fore avoided. However, a sexual attraction for members 
9? _°PP9_^^^^ viewed as normal, and public hand 

holding between men and women is generally accepted • 
Similarly, Americans of the same sex do not kiss each 
other in greeting, although women (and only women) may 
do so on occasion. On the other hand^ men and women may 
kiss in greet irig, and this is common in some, but not 
alii social circles. 

3. It is cbmmbii tb hbld hands with yburig children^ or tb 
hug them, or pat them bri the head. However, this type 
of tbuchirig is acceptable brily fbr frierids br relatives 

of the family. It is riot acceptable to touch a stranger's 
child. 

4. Touching strangers, except in extremely crowded conditions, 
is not acceptable, and an American will usually apologize 
fbr accidentally touching a stranger. 

5. Tapping sbmeorie_ on the shoulder tp_ attract his attention 
is acceptable, but ari American will bf ten apolbgize fbr 
disturbirig the persbri he br she has tapped. 

Point 2: People in the U.S. have certain expectations about personal 

space . 

1. When conversing, Americans generally stand about one-half 
meter apart; "'-o 

2. In a public place, such as a doctor's office, a train 
station, br a beach, -Americans will sit or stand as far 
away from strarigers as the space and the crowd will allow 
_(up to a maximum bf about five or six meters). Researchers 
have cbriducted experiments in the U_.S. shbwirig that, in 
crowded places, people will gerierally move away if a 
strariger sits iri the chair right riext tb them arid there 

are other chairs available that are riot riext tb sbttiedrie else. 
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People in the U.S. display certain eye J^ehavior when 
converslngr with each other. 



li ?i^_C9^?^?3?io^>_P6opl6_i?_?he U.S. look each other in 
the face frequently, but not constantiyi 

2. Americans may feel embarassed if a person tries to look 
constantly into their eyes, and will probably look away. 
Ghildren sometimes play a game to see who can stare into 
the other person's eyes the longest before looking away. 

3. Dn the other harid^ if eye cpritact is totally avoided, 
the American may feel that the other person isn't lis- 
tening. 

4. A frequent eye behavior pattern in a conversation is 
that the listener looks into the speaker's face while 
^^?_?P®5^??l^_?y??__^?^^?^_??^ occasionally look at the 
listener for acknowledgement i 



People in the U •S use certain g^estures in conununicatioh . 
(these should be demonstrated by the leader.) 



1. O.K. (Circle made with thumb arid iridex firiger) 

2. Yes (Nodding the head); No (Shaking the head) 

3. I don't know (Shrugging the shoulders) 

4. I forgot. (Snapping the fingers, or hitting the forehead 
with the palm of the hand) 

5. Good luck. (Crossing the fingers) 

6. Good (Thumbs Up); Bad (Thumbs down) 

7. Hello. (Wavirig) 

8. Come here. (Beckoning with the palm up) 

9. 1 can't heari (Hand cupped around the ear) 
Id. We've got a secret, or i like you (Wink) 

11. Oh no! Here we go again. (Rolling the eyes) 

12. So-sd^ mediocre (Rocking the head^ plus facial ex- 
pression) 

13. Get out of here; I ddri't believe you. (Pushing away 
with harid) 

14. Out; stop; I've had enough (Using hand to slice across 
neck) 
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(The leader should feel free to demonstrate any other 
gestures which are common in the U.S. it would be also 
useful to call the students' attention to the facial 
expressions that may accompany the gestures made, 5 



PART III—CONCEPTION OF FRIENDSHIP IN THE U.S. 



Point i 



People in the U^S* tend to be very friendly with almost 
everyone they meet; however, most of these relationships 
remain superficial and do hot lead to increasing intimacy. 



Point 2: 



Americans may develop a iew intimate friendships, hut these 
may fade away easily if the circumstances change — for example, 
if one friend moves to another part of the country, changes 
jphs, or marries. Usually, neither friend is hart by this 
faclihg, and both are pleased, if they meet again in the 
future, to pick up the friendship where it left off. 



Point 3: 



Because An^ricahs are highly mobile, they tend to develop 
skills that enable them to make friends in a hew setting. 
This is still difficult, however, and people who are new to 
a cdtmnunity will frequently seek out sports clubs, churches, 
or cotmnunity groups as a way o? meeting people and making 
friends. 



PART IV~USE OF TIME IN THE U.S. 



Point 1: Ainericahs are very tini^^cohscious . Many events in the 

daily life^ such as waking, eatings and sleeping ^ are 
governed by the clock. 

Point 2: It is generally Importaiit to be punctual in t'.ie U.S., 

especially for appointments, meals, or dates. 

Point 3: For the theater, weddings, funerals, public lectures, or 

sports events, people in the U.S. need to arrive about 
10 mihuies before the time specified. In some cases — 
symphonies or ballets, for example — anyone who arrives 
after the production has begun will be made to wait in the 
lobby until the end of the. first number or act, so that 
others in the audience will not be disturbed by the late- 
comers . 

Point 4: Americans do not arrive before the appointed time to a 

party, but will arrive within five to ten minutes after the 
appointed time for a dinner or luncheon party, and will 
arrive anywhere from one-^half to one hour after the 
appointed time for parties that do not include a meal - 
Some parties are considered **Qpen House" parties or receptions i 
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In these cases, the guests may arrive at any time during 
the two or three hoursa that are indicated bh the invitation. 



PART V--RIDiNG IN THE CAR 



Point 1: It is generally assumed that married couples or couples 

oh a date will sit next to each other in the car. In most 
cases, there is no segregation of the sexes in the car. 

Point 2: The driver should not he left alone in the front seat if 

coigone else is riding in the car. Riding in a taxi is the 
only exception to_ this rule, and in some cases a passenger 
may ride up front with the taxi driver. 

Point 3: If three people will be .traveling by car, all three_my _ 

sit in the front seat if the car is large enough. This is 
so no one will be left isolated in the back seat. 



PART VI~SPECIAL^yL£S- FOR SMOKERS 



Point 1: A ^^^er should ^^^_P^^i^^i^^_to smoke in the car or in 

a private hornet Some people are bothered by the smoke, 
and a request not to smoke should be respected. 

Point 2: Make sure that there are not ani^ "No Smoking" signs before 

smoking in a public place. Generally^ it is hot permitted 
to smoke, in stores or theaters^ although some movie houses 
have smoking sections. It is generally permissible to smoke 
in restaurants, though some have "No Smoking" sections. 

Point 3: It is not necessary to offer cigarettes to f^^^yone in the 

room when gou jSmoking at a party . JaRerlc^ to 
assume that smoking is a personal habit rather than a social 
onei However, it is customary to offer a cigarette to 
another smoker, and it is generally acceptable to ask for a 
cigarette — but not too frequently — if you have run out. 

Point 4: At a restaurant, it is better not to snhke until all of 

those at your table have finished eating. It is acceptable 
to smoke before the meal arrives^ however. Some restaurants 
now have *'Nb Smoking" sections ^ and patrons are generally 
informed of this fact when they enter the restaurant. 



Poitit 1: Americas generally eat ^^^^jp^^^s a day. Breakfast can be 

big meal, a light meal, or skipped entirely i Lunch is eaten 
around noon, and frequently consists of a sandwich or burger; 
Dinner or supper is the main meal of the day in most tJ.S. 
households; it usually begins between 6:00 and 8:00 PM. 
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Point 2: Table mahhers in the U.S. are somewhat /different from 

those in other countries. Some general rules are pre- 
sented below: 

1. There are different ruleis for eating and using the 
silverware (these should be demonstrated). 

• Keep the left hand in the lap while eating. 

• Keep_ the napkin oh the lap except when in use. 

• Use both hands to ciit meat with the knife arid 
fork. However, after each piece is cut, the 
kriife is laid across the plate, the fork is 
moved to the right hand, and the left hand is 
returned to the lap. 

• Tf e side of the fork may also be used for cutting. 

• When butter is served, use the knife on the but- 
ter plate to cut a piece of butter. Transfer 
this piece of butter from the knife to the din- 
der plate ^ then use your own kriife to spread the 
butter. 

• While eatirig the meal ^ ariy piece of silverware 
that is temporarily riot being used should be 
laid across the top edge of the plate (demon- 
strate which is the top edge). When the meal 

is finished, all used pieces of silverware should 
be placed across the center of the plate as a 
sign that you have finished. 

2. People in the U.S. expect that everyone will turn 
up at the table with their hands relatively clean. 
People. usually eat iri their ordinary street cloth- 
irigi although some families eat breakfast in their 
pajamas arid bathrobes. People iri the U.S. ridw very 
rarely "dress** for diririer iri fbrmal or semi-formal 
cldthirig. 

3. Conversation is expected during the meal, as are 
appreciative cortsnents about the food. 

4. in many families, anyone wishing to leave the din- 
ner table for any reason must first ask to be ex- 
cused from the table. Permission to leave the table 
is given by the parents. 

5. After a meal, some or all family members clear the 
dishes from the table. Guests should offer to help 
as well. 

6. For meals outdoors such as picnics or Bar-B-Ques, 
people in the U.S. dress quite informally , even, 

in some cases , in bathing suits . On these occasions 
people are more likely to eat with their fingers 
rather than be bothered with silverware. 

Pdirit 3: Shacks may he eat en between meals, especially in the 

afterridbri or late iri the everiirig. 
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PART VIII— ARomn:) the house 

Point 1: People in _ the 17. S. have_ certain expectations about use 

of and behavior In the bedroom. 

1. Bedrooms are considered private spaces in the honie. 
Members of a family will usually knock on the door 
before entering someone else's bedroom, even if the 
door is open. 

2. Each person in the home is expected to make his or 
her own bed every morning- unless toid otherwise. 



Point 2: People In the U.S. have q^^taln expectations about the 

use of the bathroom and proper personal hygiene. 



1. Many U.S. families insist oh privacy in _ the bath- 
roomi in these cases, family members willcldse 
(and perhaps lock) the door when they are in the 
bathrbdm and others wishing to use the bathroom 
must wait to go in until *the person in the bath- 
robm__l eaves . For this reason, many families in 

the U.S. have several bathrooms. In other families , 
privacy iti the bathroom is not so important, but a 
closed bathroom door is respected. 

2. A full bathroom in the U.S. encloses a bathtub or 
shower, a sink, and a toilet. A half bathrbdm 
has only the toilet and sink. 

3. Although families usually_haye to payfbr the hot 
water they use^ most people in the U.S. will show- 
er or take a bath daily. Showers are kept brief, 
for the most part, to save on hot water. 

4. People in the U.S. generally ^i^li^^f^o^y odor, and 
most of them use an underarm deodorant daily, espe- 
cially in warm weather. 

5. Americans also wash their hair frequently; some 
wash it daily. 

5. Most pepple in the U.S. brush their teeth twice or 
three times a day^ arid mouthwashes are popular to 
preverit bad breath. 

7. in the U.S., soap in the bathroom is shared ^y all; 
people do not have individual bars of soapi Towels 
are more likely to be for individual use, but this 
rule is violated in many families. 
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People Iti the U.S. have certain expectations concerning 
laundry. 

1. MoiBt middle-class families in the U.S. have washing 
machines and dryers in the home, and ail but the 
most delicate clothes are washed in the machine - 

2i People in the U.S. wear clean underwear _and socks 
daily, arid change their outer clbthirig frequently 
as well. 

People In the U.S. have certain expectations about how 
work Is done In the kitchen. 

1. In i&erican families, children who are old enough 
are usually expected to prepare their own snacks . 
Certain foods or drinks may be reserved for meals 
or special occasions > however, and should not be 
used without asking permission. 

2. Children in American families frequently wash and/ 
or dry the dishes for the family as part of their 
regular chores. Boys may be asked to do this as 
well as girls. 

3. in some households i the mother may be possessive of 
"her" kitcheri^ and expects other members of _ the 
family to treat her_ as the boss in the kitchen. In 
these cases the father arid children may also work 
in the kitcherij but follow the directions set down 
by the mother. 



People In the U.S. have certain expectations about per-- 
sonal property within the family. 

1. Childreri and parents often iridividually qwri certain 
items iri the house which. are riot shared freely with 
other members of the family. This is ihdst likely 
to be true of items that are located iri the bed- 
rbbihs . 

2. Brothers and sisters ask each other to borrow in- 
dividually owned items such as stereos, typewriters, 
clothes, etc. 

3. All combs, cosmetics, clothes, coats, and even um- 
brellas in some cases are individually bwried and 
are ribt borrowed, usually^ withbut the permissibn 
bf the bwner. 

4. Bicycles arid sports equipment are also frequently 
individually owned, but may be brrdwed Upon re-, 
quest . 

5. Television sets and stereos that are located in the 
living room or family room are likely to be shared 
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by all members of the family. However^ these may 
aiso be considered the individual prbpefty of one or 
both of the parents^ or of the older children- 

6. GameSi records^ and books no matter where they are kept~ 
may also be individually owned • 



7. Americans will generally lend almost any individually 

owned item to another member of the family or to a guest, 
but want the borrowers to ask permission first. 

Point 6: ^^ve certain expectations concerning 

noise and siience- 

1- Americans are easily disturbed by the noises that others 
make- Many city gdvernments have a department, to deal _ 
with noise complaints^ and there are laws which prohibit 
loud noise at certain times. 

2. When anyone iri the house is asleep, other people in the 
hbusehdld will try to keep the noise level down. 

3. On the other hand, Americans are also bothered by silence, 
and may keep a radio or television turned on in the 
background while they work. 

4. A long period of silence in a cbhvef satidn is enibarassihg 
to.most Americans^ and they may attempt to fill the 
silence by saying whatever they can think of to say._ 
Americans will frequently try to draw out a person who 

is seen as too quiet. 
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WHAT to EXPECT WHEN INTERACTING WITH PEOPLE 



1 Expect informality ~ we treat everyone more or 
less alike regardless of differences in social 
status. 

m Expect personal questions — they are our way of 
finding common ground on which to build a rela- 
tionship. 

• Expect directness and candidness ~ we value ob- 
jectivity and accuracy in many social situations ^ 
and may seem overly blunt or unfeeling when res- 
ponding to questions or giving advice. 

• Expect concern for personal property we tend 
to value material things, and we like to be asked 
before sharing our things with others. 

• Expect relatively little touching — touching and 
hand holding are often seen as sighs of sexual 
attraction. 

• Expect punctuality _~_ we are conscious of the 
passage of time and like people to be **dn time." 

• Expect to help biit arbiind the house — we do not 
have servants, and we like everyone to assist 
with chores arbiind the hbuse sb they can be done 
quickly in brder tb leave free time for activi- 

tiiBS . 



• E>:pect tnale-female equality— we are trying to 
build a society in which distinctions between 
the sexes are minimized. 

• Expect to introduce yo^^seif to others — 

mire people who are assertive and fo^^^d, and we 
don't expect strangers to wait to be introduced. 

• Expect little or no knowledge of your culture — 
although our government is deeply involved in 
world affairs, we as a people have taken little 
interest in other nations and cultures. 
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Hoinestay Program Driehtatioh 
■HOW TQ PLAY BASEBALL, THE ALL-AM ERICAN GAME 

Leader's Guide 



Objectives: 1. To provide a brief introduction to the origins of 
baseball and its significance to the people of the 
United States. 

2. To give basic instruction regarding the playing of 
baseball. 

3. To play baseball. 

Students* nomBsiuy ProgTsan Oxieiiiailoh Manual (one per student) 
Materials : 

Leadey^i preparatory readings see (included herein): 

Materials:. ^ Brief History of Baseball 

b.' Ah Inning in a Hypothetical Game 

2. Blackboard or flipchart, oh which. the Leaderwill 
have drawn a plan of a baseball diamdhd^ similar to 
the drawing found in the student manual; this will 
be used in giving.basic iristructidn regarding the 
playing of baseball. It is assumed that the Leader 
will, be familiar with the basic procedures involved 
in playing baseball. 

3. Basic equipment for playing baseball > including: 

a. bat (at least one) 

b. Softball. 

c. fielders* gloves (as many as possible) 

d. other paraphernalia (e.g., catcher's mask) as 
available 

. Minimum of three hours ^ structured as follows: 

Required: minutes: Part I_- History of Baseball in the U;S; 

60 minutes: Part II - How to Play Baseball 
90 minutes: Part III - Play Ball I 

Fbllbw-up Field. trip, to a prbfessibhal baseball game; this will be 
Activity: organized by the Homes tay Program staff. 



PART I — HISTORY OF BASEBALL IN THE U .S. 



Point 1: Legend holds that baseball was invented by Abner Doableday 

in Cooperstowh, New york, in 1839. However , his torical 
research shbws that baseball was played in the U.S. as 
early as the 1820s. 
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Point 2: A set of rules for baseball was drawn up in 1845 by 
Alexahder J. Cartwright; intended for theNew York 
Knickerbocker Baseball Club^ they were quickly adopted 
by other clubs. These rules specified that the game 
was over when brie team scored 21 ruris . 



Point 3: A different set of rules was drawn up for baseball 

clubs in Massachusetts . In 1857^ a cbriveritibh was 
held in New York City to arrive at a cotmon set of 
rales. At about this time, the^ National Association 
of Baseball Players (NABP) was formed. 

Point 4: From 1820 until 1870, ail iaseiail piayers were ama~ 

ieurSy that is, they were not (openly) paid money to 
play ball. The Cincinnati Red Stockings was the first 
team to pay salariestb all its players. Today, in 
spite, bf prbfessibrial baseball^ mariy pebple iri the U.S. 
play baseball as an amateur spbrt. 

Point 5: After the U.S. Civil War (1860-1865) > there was a size- 

able increase in the number of people migrating from 
the countryside to the cities in the U.S. As these 
cities became more crowded, the rural way of life be- 
came increasingly idealized. Basef>a±l iecame assoc" 
iaied with the good, clean, healthy rural Idfe, and 
more and more became the national pastime. 

Pbirit 5: At_ firsts baseball was a pastime primarily for "white- 

cbllar" wbrkers, Hbwever^ employers of "blue-collar*' 
workers increasingly prbmbted the playing of the spbrt 
by their men (against teams fbrnied by bther cbmpariies)-, 
employers wanted their workers to engage in this whole- 
some sport Instead of going to pool halls or gambling 
houses » 



Point 7: The National Association of Professional Baseball 

Players was formed in 1871, but became discredited due 
to_ gambling and the selling of liquor at games. In 
1875^ the National League of Professional Ball Clubs 
was fbrmed;_ it prohibited selling liqubr at games arid 
disallbwed baseball playing bri Sunday. 

Point 8: A final reorganization of professional baseball came in 

1903; a National Commission was formed, under which there 
were two leagues: the Ttmerican League and the National 
League. At this time most teams were in cities in the 
Northeast and Midwestern regions of the U.S. 

Point 9: Since 1950, the creatibri bf new teams and the relbcatibri 

of old ones has resulted in a major league team being lo-- 
oated in most major C7.S. cities. (Map iri student manual.) 

Point 10: At the end bf the playing season (April - October), the 
winning team in the American League plays the winning 
team in the National League in the World Series. People 
throughout the U;Si take enormous interest in the Series; 
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HDW TO ^LAY BASEBALL 



The essential physical requirements for a baseball 
game to be played are the following: 

a; A large field, on a corner of which are arranged 
four "hases" in the shapa of a square or "diamond." 
The bases may be sandbags, pieces of wood, even 
rocks • (Field diagram and glossary of terms in stu~ 
dent manual. ) 

b. Two teams of nine players each* Informal games may 
be played with six to ten players, so long as each 
team has an equal ntimber of players. 

c. A wooden bat and a small ball. In professional 
games, a smaller "hardball" is used. In amateur 
games, a larger "softbali " is used. (Pass around 
examples of bats and balls.) 

d. Not absolutely essential, but highly recommended, 
are baseball gloves for each player. These aid in 
catching the ball and prevent injury to the hand. 
The glove is worn on the hand that the player does 
not throw with. (Pass around examples of gloves.) 

A basic feature of any baseball game is that the two 
teams take turns "batting" and "fielding." In a standard 
gaxne^ each team gets nine turns at_ both batting and. field- 
ing . Short^r-'gamea-iriay "be -played by cdmmbh agreement . 

a, "Baiting" means thai individual members of the team, 
one afier anoiher, iake iurns standing at home plate 
and using the bat to try tbhit the_^iiched ball. _ 
The ball is pitched by the "pitcher" of the opposite 
team. If a batter hits_ the ball^ hd_ runs around the 
bases and tries hot to be "put out" by the players bri 
the opposing team. 

b, "Fielding" means thai ihe entire ieam is positioned 
in ihe fields trying to catch hit balls , and trying 
to put but runners after they have hit the_ball The 
playershave assigned positions in the field. (Use 
the field diagram in sjiudeht manual to show the pdsi- 
tibris bf the defensive players . ) 

Another basic feature .of any game is that the teams swap 
positions (between hatting and fielding) whenever the 
i^iii^q team makes i^ee ouis.^ T^ are four basic ways 
in which members of the fielding team can put out members 
of the batting team. They are: 

a. The pitcher can "strike out" the hatter^ _?^i?_955^^^ 
if the pitcher throws three pitches that the batter 
either swings at without hitting, or that are judged 
(by the umpire) to be good enough so that the batter 
should have tried to hit them. If a batter hits one 
of the pitches i three more ways of getting him out 
remain. 
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b. Any fielder cati put out a batter If he catches a 
hit 2>all before the ball touches the ground-. If 
the h&ll touches the ground before being caught, 
the batter runs toward first base, and two more 
ways of getting him out retnain. 

c. Any _ fielder can put out ~a batter (runner) If the 
fielder, while In cqhtact with the ball, gets to 
a base and touches It before the runner does. 
Or, the fielder may stand in contact with the 
base arid catch the ball; if the ball gets to the 
fielder before the runner gets to the base, the 
runner is out. 

d. Any fielder can put out a batter (runner) If the 
fielder, while In contact with the ball, touches 
the: runner except when the runner Is already on 
one of the bases. A runner on base cannot be tag- 
ged out. 

The principal objective of a baseball game is to make 
points. A point Is made only when a member of the Jbat- 
ting team has ^gohe around all four bases; specifically, 
a_polht Is made when a batter (runner) crosses home 
plate. The point is awarded to the batter's team, and 
the team with the most points after nine turns batting 
is the winner of the game. Some rules that apply to 
running around the bases are these: 

a. A.batter whb_ has hit the balldoes hot have to run 
all around the four bases. If the ball is riot 
caught before it touches the ground, the batter 
may rim to first base and stop, or on to second 
base and stop, or on to third base and stop, or 
are the way around to home plate. In the last 
case, the batter has hit a "home run.** 

b. Batters (that is^ runners) who are stopped oh ahy 
of the three bases liiay remain there safely as long 
as part of their body is in contact with the base. 
Ranners advance to the next base wfien another mem" 
ber of their team hits the ball 7 If possible, the 
rwmers may advance more than one base. Runners 
may advance at other times, too, if they are fast 
enough (to avoid being tagged of having the ball, 
reach. the next base before they do); this is called 
''stealing** a base. 

c. At no time may two runners be together on one base. 
If they are, the one who arrived last is out. 

d. A batter may get to first base by "walking." The 
batter **walks** when the pitcher throws him four bad 
P_5?^^??_^?? of the umpire)^ A batter 
who gets to first base by ''walking'* may make a point 
for his team if he crosses home plate, just like run 
ners who get on base by successfully hitting the bal 




e; Ruimers on any hase w^ien thetr team makes its 



third out lose thedr chance to try to get to _ 
home plate. Base runners do not return to their 
base tlxe next time their team has a turn at bat- 
ting. 

Pdiht 5: Let's, see what, happens during a single irinirig. in a 

game between the "Greens"_and th.e "Blues _This will 
help you get a better feel for the nature of the game 
(Use the preparatory reading entitled Ah Inhlhg- Ih a 
Hypothetical Uame^ plus ybiir drawing of a baseball 
diamond on the flipchart or blackboard, to walk your 

group through an inning ^f a baseball game. Or, if 

you wish, create your own story to achieve the same 
purpose. 5 

PART III " PLAY ball: 



Directions: Take your group members to a suitable place on campus 
and play iaii. You may wish to combine with one or 
more other groups in order to have enough students for 
two complete teams. Make your arrangements befbrehahd 
with the other Group Leaders. 

Ycu ar.e encouraged to play baseball on other, dccasibhs 
with those Homes t ay Program Students who wish to do so. 
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A Brief History of Bas^barl4 — 

It is a popular legend in the U.S. that baseball was invented by Abner 
Doubleday in Cpoperstdwhi New York in the year 1839. The Baseball 
Museum and Hall of Fame is located iri Cbbperstbwn, and Coopers town is 
considered the official birthplace of the game, ^^^ever, sports his- 
torians generally do not accept this legend, ?^?1J:?^_^®^?^^^?^? 
children's games books and writings show that a game called baseball 
existed in Che 182ds, and wras played in very much the same way as 
Doubleday' s game. Most researchers believe that baseball _is a modi- 
fication of the British game of rounders, which is a modification of 
cricket. 

In 1845, _ Alexander. J. Cartwright drew up a set of rules for the newly 
founded ^ickerbocker Club of New York, an amateur baseball assbci- 
atibn. These rules were quickly adbpted by bther baseball clubs. 
Although tbday's baseball game generally ends after nine innings, the 
Cartwright rules ended the game when one of the teams scored 21 runs, 
or "aces" as they were called at the time. 

In 1857, the first baseball convention was held in New York City. 
This convention served to standardize the game, ending the _ differences 
between the New York and the Massachusetts games ._ _The National Asso- 
ciation of Baseball Players (NABP) was formed in 1858. 

Iri the period fbllowirig the U.S. Civil War, there was a sizeable in- 
crease iri rural -tb-urbari tnigratibri in the U.S. as well as the begin- 
riirig bf the large tnigratibns frbtn Europe to American cities^ 
during this time of increasingly crowded cities that the w^y 
of life was idealized, and that baseball became known as the national 
past time. The spaciousness of the baseball field may have suggested 
a bygone, rural life style in contrast to the densely populated city, 
in any event, baseball provided the open air and exercise that was 
associated with the better life of the farm. _ Baseball was considered 
wholesome, good for body and soul. Soon baseball clubs were fourid iri 
many white collar neighborhoods iri the Northeastern arid Midwesterri 
cities. By 1866^ there were 32 baseball clubs iri Chicagb alone. 

AlthbUgh the wbrking class men were not able at first to enjoy the 

luxury bf taking off work in the afternoon to play baseball, they were 
eventually able to join clubs formed by their companies. Company 
officials backed baseball clubs in the apparent hopes that their em- 
ployees would engage in this wholesome sport rather than going to pool 
halls or gambling, houses . 

During this early period, all the baseball clubs were amateur — that is, 
the players were riot bperily paid salaries to play ball. However, there 
were jsayrherits made "urider the table" to attract gbod players tb cer- 
tairi clubs. But the idea bf ari all-prbfessibrial baseball team was not 
realized uritil 1869 wheri the Cincinnati Red Stockings became the first 
team to pay salaries to all its players. The Red Stockings team 
traveled the country from New York to California that year, winning 
games and introducing baseball to communities in virtually every part 
of the United States. 
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In t87i there were enough professionat baseball teams to create the 
National Association of Profeslonal Baseball Players, replacing the 
old NABP. This Association only lasted four seasons — with the club 
from Boston winning all four championships. But the NAPBP quickly 
obtained a bad reputa tidn. _ Gambling on _ games was cdtnmdrii and liquor 
was sdld at the_gaines. In 1875 the National League of Prpfessiohal 
Ball Clubs was formed^ reorganizing and cleaning up the did Assdci- 
atidri. Sunday baseball was made illegal fdr a time, arid rid alcoholic 
beverages cduld be sdld at games. 

After much shuffling of teams and leagues, in 1903 there was a final 
reorganization. Baseball now had a National Commission plus two 
leagues, the American league and the National League. But baseball 
was still very much confined to the Northeast and Midwestern regidns 
in the U.S.^ and there were no teams in the Southeast or West. 
There were two clubs in New Ydrk, Bdstdh, Philadelphia, Chicago^ and 
St. Lduis. _The National league had single teams in Brddklyhi Pitts- 
burgh, and Cincinnati^ and the American league had single teams in 
Cleveland, Detroit, arid Washirigtdri. 



Finally in the 1950s prdfessidnal baseball expanded to reach the rest 
of the United States. The Boston Braves moved to Milwaukee (and later 
to Atlanta), the Philadelphia Athletics moved to Kansas City (and then 
moved to Oakland in the i960s). The Brooklyn Dodgers left for tos 
Angeles and the New York Giants went to San Francisco. The Washington 
Senators team moved to Minneapdlis and became the Ki: ^^esota Twins. 
Bucking the traffic gding west, the St. Louis Brdwns ^^^nt East to 
Baltiradre td become the Orioles. New teams were alsd created ahd_ 
shifted around sd_ that tdday^ most major cities have a prdfessidnal 
baseball team. There are everi twd tnajdr league teaihs in Canada. 

' ' ' ~^ ' 

During the regular seasdn, the twd leagues do not play against each 
other. _ It _is_dhly at the shd df_ the baseball seasdn. that the charap-_ 
ions df each league play each other in the Wdrld Series. In the_Wdrld 
Series, tip td severi games are played, arid the first team td win fdur 
df these games is declared the Wdrld Champidris df baseball. Everi 
Ainericans who are not ndrtnally very interested in baseball may becdttie 
interested in the World Series , especially those who live in the city 
represented by one of the contenders for the Series. Before the Series 
was moved to the evening or prime time television hours, school child- 
and dffice workers would frequently be given permission to bring their 
T.V. into the classroom or dffice in order to be able to watch the 
hdme team play in the Series.. A festival atmdsphere prevails in the 
city df the winning team as fans rush out into the streets or out to 
the airpdrt to greet the returning champions. Neither the mayor nor 
the Presiderit cari expect such a large welcdraihg crdwd or gerierate such 
excitement . 



An Inning in a HyT30t±i&±Xcai -Game. , 

The two teams playing this hypothetical game will be the Greens arid 
the Blues. The Greens are at bat firsts and the Blues are in the 
outfield. 

For a few minutes the pitcher and the catcher dtl the Blues team *'warm 
up*' by throwing the baseball back and forth. Soon the first Greens 
player steps up to home plate and prepares to bat. The umpire stands 
behind the catcher making sure that ne can get a good view of the 
pitch. 

(if the batter does not swing at the ball, it is the job of the umpire 
to decide if the pitch was in the strike zone, and therefore a ^'strike,'* 
or outside the strike zone, and therefore a '*ball.") 

_The_ Blues pitcher serves the first ball to the Greens batter. The 
ball travels directly over home ptlate, at the level of the batter's 
waist. The batter swings and misses. "Strike one!" calls the umpire. 
The siacdnd pitch is a little low, but the batter swings anyvay afld 
hits the ball. The batter starts to ^un, bat the ball lands outside 
the foul line between home plate and first base. "Foul bail. Strike 
two!" calls the umpire. 

(A foul ball is considered a strike for the first strike or the second 
strike, but not for the third. Should, the batter hii: another foul 
ball, he would not be put out^ nbr_would_it be counted as a ball 5^: 
However^. if a foul_ ball is also a fly ball and the catcher or a field- 
er is able to catch it before it touches the grburid^ the batter is 
automatically out even on the first foul.) 

The pitcher serves the third pitch to the batter. This one is also a 
little low, reaching the batter at a height just below his knees^ 
This time the batter does not swing. "Bali one," calls the umpire. 

(If a pitcher should throw four pitches that the umpire declares. are 
balls, the batter will walk to first base and the next batter vill 
have a turn at bat.) 

The next pitch served to the batter is withiii the strike zbriej but the 
batter does not swing at it, thinking it is too low. The umpire, how- 
ever, calls "Strike three — you're out!" The first Greens batter has 
missed his chance to get on base, and the Greens team has one out. 

The second Greens batter now steps ap to the plate. After two bails 
and one strike, he hits a ground ball that rolls between second and 
third bases in the infield. The batter drops the bat arid ruris as fast 
as he can to first base. Meariwhile, the shortstop has picked up the 
ball and throws it quickly to the; first baseman on _the_ Blues team. 
The Greens batter reaches the base just_befbre the ball dbes^ and the 
umpire near first base declares him "safe." The secbrid Greens batter 
has made a base hit. He will stay on first base until the next batter 
-nakes a hit. 
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The third Greens batter steps up to the piate; He gets two strikes, 
but four balls, and: walks to first base. The runner on first base 
also walks to second base, since two runners cannot share the same 
base. 

The next Greens batter gets a istrike arid a ball, and theri hits _ a low, 
ground ball just inside the baseline betweeri home plate and third base. 
As soon as the_ball is hit^ the batter starts runriihg to first base^ 
the runner pri first, st:art:s_ruririihg to secbridj^ arid the runner on second 
starts running to third. If all three gained their bases, the bases 
wbtild be loaded. However, this does not happen. 



While the three Greens players are running their bases, the Blues 
chxrd baseman quickly picks up the baseball and takes it to third 
base before the runner can get there. This forces the runner out. 
As soon as the third baseman touches third base he throws the ball 
to the 3 ecorid baseman, who catches it while stariding ori the base. The 
umpire determiries that the baseball. reached secorid base before the 
rtiririer, arid that rdnrier is also declared out. The Blues team has 
just made a double play > arid the Greens team now has three outs. The 
Greens team must give up their turn at bat without scoring a ruri and 
let the Blues have their turn at bat. 

After the Greens pitcher and catcher warci up, the first Blues player 
steps up to the plate. He makes a base hit by hitting a long grounder 
out into center field. The outfielder picks up the ball and throws 
it to the first base just as the batter is arriving at base. The 
first base player, however , does not catch the ball, because it is too 
high. The Blues player sees his chance arid ruris on to secorid base 
while the first, basemari chases the missed ball arid_ throws it to secorid. 
Seconds after the ruririer arrives pri secorid base^ the secorid basemari 
catches the ball^ but the runner is safe. The Greens player has 
gained ail extra base, on an error. 

The second Greens batter is not a very strong hitter. The coach ad- 
vises him to bunt — that is, to strike the ball very gently so that it 
does not travel very far. After two balls, the batter is able to do 
this. The first baseman picks up the ball and quickly puts the batter 
out. However the runner who was on second base has already made it to 
third base before he_ could be put out._ This .puts him iri good scoring 
pbsitibri^ which is_ what the coach had hoped for wheri he advised the 
batter to burit. The Blues have sacrificed one but^ but it will be 
worth it to them if they cari score a ruii on the next hit. 

After two strikes, the next Blues batter swings the bat hard, and sends 
the bait up in the air way oat into left field. Since it is a fly ball 
the runner on third base, who had taken a long lead off the base, goes 
back to third to tag up. The outfielder catches the bail, putting the 
batter out. As soon as the ball is caught, the third base runner is 
free to run home, and the coach advises him to go for it. At the same 
tinxe^ the outfielder is throwing the ball to the catcher at home plate^ 
arid iri order to score ^ the ruririer must make it home before the base- 
ball. The ruririer is fast arid approaches home at top speedy slidirig 
into the base just as the ball thrown by the outfielder reaches the 
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catcher. The umpire riiies that the runner is safe, ^sing the prin^ 
ciple that a tie goes to the rUiiner. The Blues team has scored a ran 
arid still has only two duts. 

(a base runner will usually take a lead off the base in order to reach 
the next base more quickly. In the case of a fly bail, however, the 
runnf^r cannot leave the base until the ball is caught and so must "tag 
up*' before running on. if it looks too risky to take the next base, 
the runner may stay on the base until the next hit.) 

The next Blues batter strikes but^ and the first inning is over. The 
scoreis Blues 1 ^ _Greehs_0 . The Greens and Blues will continue to 
play for nine innings. If the score is tied at the erid of the nine 
iririirigs^ the two teams will play extra iririirigs uritil brie team is ahead 
at the erid of ari iririirig. 





When batting^ stand approximately half a meter from 
the edge of home plate^^ turn the si cie of your body 
and the 5ront of your face toward the pitcher, and 
hold the bat lightly against your shoulder, ready to 
the ball when it comes by. The strike zone 
is the area through which the ball_must pass if. the 
umpire is to charge you with a "called strike*' in^ 
stead of a "bail. " The strike zone is also the best 
location for the bail to be if you really want to 
whack it I 
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CF 



center field 



If 



OUTFIELD 



RF 



left field 



right field 



li mits o f Ih field 




batter's box for 
rlghthahded batter 



batter's box for 
lefthahded batter 



borne ^late 



DEFENSIVK TEAM T.HGEND 



LF - Left Fielder 
CF - Center Fielder 
RF - Right Fielder 



FB - First Baseman SS - Short Stop 
SB - Second Baseman P - Pitcher 
TB - Third Baseman C - Catcher 



Mariners 



Mirtnesot 
Twins 



NilwaukBe 
Brewer sx 



and 

Francisco 
nts 

San Diego 

# California 
Angels 

-Lbs Angeles 
^dgers 



Chicago__^ 

White Sox 

Chica^ 
Cabs 



Detribt 
Tigers 



Kontreal 

Toronto ^^P^ 
Blue Jays 

Boston 

Red Sox^ 

New Y<irk 

_ Yankees 
-Cleveland 

llndians 



Kansas City9 
Royals 
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St. Louis 

Cardinals 



Ciiic^hati 
Reds 



Pitifshurgh 
Pirates 
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New York 
ets 

Philadelphia 
Phillies 



Baltimore 
Orioles 



Atlant^ 
Braves 



^ Texas 
Rangers 



Houston_ 
Astros 



American teagoe Baseball Teams 
National Zeague Baseiail Teams 
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Casey at the Bat 

by: Ernest L. Thayer 

The butlbbk wash*_t brilliant for the Mudville nine that day; 
The score s_tobd_fbur to two with but one ihhihg more to play. 
And theh> when Cbbhey died at firsts arid Barrows did the same, 
A sickly silerice fell upon the patrons of the game. 

A straggling few got up to go in deep despair^ * The rest 

eiung to that home which springs eternal in the human breast; 
They thought, If only Casey could but get a whack at that 
We'd put up even money now, with Casey at the bat. 

But Flynn preceded Casey, as did also Jimmy Blake, 

And the former was a lulu and the latter was a cake; 

Sb upon that stricken, multitude grim_melarichbly sat^ 

For there seemed but little chance of Casey's gettirig to the bat. 

But Flytiri let drive a single, to the wonderment of all, 
And Blake, the much despised, tore the cover off the ball; 
And when the dust lifted, and men saw what had occurred. 

There was Jimmy safe at second, and Flynn a-hugging third. 

Then from five thousand throats and more there rose a lusty yell; 
It rumbled through the valley, it rattled in the dell; 
It khbcked upbh the xnbuntaih and recoiled upoh_ the flat^ 
Fbr Casey ^ mighty Casey ^ was advancing tb the bat. 

There was ease iri Casey's mariner as he stepped irito his place; 
There was pride iri Casey's bearirig arid a smile dri Casey's face. 
And wheri, respdriding td the cheers, he lightly doffed his hat, 
No stranger in the crowd could doubt 'twas Casey at the bat. 

Ten thousand eyes were on him as he rubbed his hands with dirt. 
Five thousand tongues applauded when we wiped them on his shirt; 
Then while the writhing pitcher ground the ball into his hip. 
Defiance gleamed from Casey's eye^ a sneer curled Casey's lip. 

And now the leather-covered sphere came hurtling thrbugh the air^ 

Arid Casey stood a— watching it in haughty grandeur there . 

Close by the sturdy batsman the ball uriheeded sped; 

"That airi't my style," said Casey. "Strike drie," the umpire said. 

From the benches, black with people, there went up a muffled roar, 
tike the beating of the storm waves on a stern and distant shore. 
"Kill himi Kill the umpirel" shouted someone on the stand; 
And it's likely they'd have killed him had not Casey raised 
his hand. 
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With a_ smile of Christian charity great Casey's visage shone; 
He stilled the rising tumult^ he bade the game go dri; 
He signaled to the pitcher, and once more the spheroid flew; 
But Casey still ignored it, and the umpire said, "Strike two." 

"Fraud I" cried the maddened thousands , and echo answered "Fraud I" 
But one scornful look from Casey and the audience was awed; 
They saw his face grow stern and cold, they saw his muscles strain. 
And they knew that Casey wouldn't let that ball go by again. 

The sheer is gone from Casey's lip^ his teeth are clenched in hate. 

He pounds with cruel viol enjce his bat upon the plate; 

And how the pitcher holds the ball ^ and hbw_he lets it go. 

And now the air is shattered by the force of Casey's blow. 

Oh, somewhere in thiis favored land the sun is shining bright. 
The band is playing somewhere, and somewhere hearts are light; 
And somewhere men are laughing, and somewhere children shout. 
But there is no joy in Mudville — mighty Casey has.-struck out. 



Take Me Qui to the Ballgame 

by: Jack Nbrwdrth and Albert von Tilzer 

Take me but tb the ball game. 

Take me out to the park. 

Buy me some peanuts and cracker jacks. 

I don't care if I never cbme back. 

Let me root, root, root for the home team; 

If they don't win it's a shame. 

For it's bne^ twb^ three strikes^ "You're out I" 

At the old ball game. 




ball: 1. the baseball itself. 2. a pitched ball not swung at by 

the batter, and not passing through the accepted zone for a 
called strike, if the pitcher throws four bails, the batter 
may walk to first base. 

base: any of the four corners of the baseball, diamond, especially 

firsts second^ and third bases. These bases are objects 
lying oh the ground ^ and a base runner who has any part of 
his body in contact with a base cahhdt be put but. 

basB hit: a fair ball hit by the batter, enabling him to run at least 
to first base safely; in addition, in order for a hit to be 
officially scored as a "base hit," no error may be committed 
by a fielder, and no base runner may be forced out. 

base line: the boundary of the area between the bases within which a 
player must stay while fuhhihg from one base to another. 

base on balls: the advancing to first base of a batter, to whom four 
balls have been pitched. Also known as a walk. 

bases loaded: the situation in a game wheii there is a runner dri first, 
second, aiid third bases. 

bat: 1. the wooden or metal club used to strike the bail. 2. to 

use this club to hit (or attempt to hit) the ball. 

batter: the player who is currently holding the bat and attempting 
to hit the ball thrown by the pitcher . across home plate. 

batter up:_ the cry made to suinmbh the h_ext_ batter to his place at 
home plate to attempt to hit the ball. 

batting average: a statistic showing the number of base hits a player, 
has made divided by the number of times he has been at bat. 
Batting averages of .300 or higher are quite good. 

bant: to tap the pitched ball tightly by blocking it with the bat 

held horizontally, so that the ball rolls away slowly. 

called strike: a pitched ball that is not swung at by the batter, but 
which is judged by the umpire to havepassed through the ac- 
cepted strike.: zbhe^ so that a strike is charged tb the batter. 

diamond: the space ehclbsed by the three bases and hbme plate. 

double: a base hit that enables the batter to advance immediately to 
second base. 

doubleheader: two games played on the same day, at the same site, be- 
tween the same two teams. 



double play: a play by the fielders in which two base runneris are 
put out in rapid succession. The jmos t cotnmon double play 
is to put out the base runner going from first to second 
base, then immediately to put out the batter going from 
home plate to first base. 

error: a mistake in fielding made by one of the nine players in 
the field. 

fair ball: a hit by the batter in which the baseball lands within 
the area defined by the foul lilies. 

fan~: a spectator or other person who takes great interest in 

baseball and in the success of a particular team. Short 
form of the word fanatic. 



field: 1. the area or ground on which the game is played. 2. to 
catch or pick up a batted ball during play. 



fielder: a defensive playerwhd is in the field ready to catch or 
pick up^ batted balls and attempt to put out the base run-" 
her. The pitcher and catcher are fielders, as are the 
players who cover both the infield and the outfield. 

fig or fig ball: a ball that is batted up into the air. 



force out: a play in which the fielders get a ball to a base before 
a base runner who must go to that base arrives there. A 
force out is possible because two base runners may not be 
oh the same base at the same time. 



foul ball: a batted ball that rolls or passes over the foul lines. 

foul lines: either of two lines cbririectirig home plate with first 

base arid with third base, arid exterided straight but beyond 
these two bases to the far edges of the playing field. 

gprand slam: a home run hit when the bases are loaded, causing four 
runs to be scored for the offensive (batting) team. 

grrounder or ground ball: a batted ball that rolls or bounces along 
the ground. 

ground rule double: a rule that requires , a bat ter to go to second 
base if he hits a ball that strikes the ground within the 
playing field but then bounces but of the playirig field 
(that is, intb the stands) befbre it can be fielded. 

home plate: the base at r»yhich the batter stands, and which a base 
runner much reach safely in order to score a run. 

homer or home run: a hit that enables the batter to score a run by 
running non-stop around the baseball diamond without beirig 
put out. Home runs are usually balls hit out of the stadium. 
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infield: 1_. the baseball diaindrid._ 2. collectively^ the defensive 
players, (fielders) who play on the diamond ^ as opposed to 
those who play in the biitfield. 

trmingrz a division of the gatne during which each team has a turn 
at bat; Each inning has a top (first) half and a bottom 
(second) half; 



lead: a few steps toward the next base taken by a base runner 

before the ball is hit, and intended to shorten the time 
required to reach that next base. 

lliie drive: a batted ball that travels Ibw^ fast^ and straight. 

out.- the retirement from play of a player who has hot succeeded 

in getting to first base, or who has hot succeeded ih riih- 
ning between any of the bases without beihg tagged by the 
bail or without having the ball precede him to a base to 
which he must advance; 

outfield: 1. the part of the baseball field beyond the diamond. 
2. the defensive players stationed there. 

pitch; to throw the ball over home plate ih order to give the 
batter ah oppbrtuhity tb hit it. 

pitcher: the defensive player who pitches the ball. 

ran? a point scored by the offensive (batting) team. A run is 

scored only by a base runner who successfully runs to 
first, second, and third bases, and then to home plate 
without being put out, and ail within half of an inning. 

safe: the conditibh bf having reached a base or home plate with- 

but havihg beeh put but. 

single: a base hit that enables the batter tb advance to first base. 

steal: the gaining of the tiext base by a base ruhher without the 

ball's having been hit by the batter, and without ah error's 
having been committed by a fielder. 

stTike: 1; a pitch that is swung at and missed by the batter. 2. a 
called strike. 
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strikeout: an out made by a batter to whom three strikes have been 
charged . 

strike zone: the_ area directly abbve home plate, bbunded oh the top 
at the level of the batter's shoulders ^ ahd bbunded on the 
bbttom at the level bf the batter's knees. 

switch hitter: a player who is able tb bat bbth right-hahded and 
left-handed , 



tag up: to return to thejbase previously gained before ruhiiirig to 
the next base. This procedure is necessary when the bat- 
ter has hit a fly ball that is caught by a fielder; all 
base runners at this time must tag up before attempting 
to advance to. the uexc base. 

triple: a base hit that enables the batter to advance imraediateiy 
to third base. 



umpire: a person who officially rules on plays during a game, such 
as whether a base runner is out or safe, and whether a 
ball is fair or foul, or whether a pitch is a strike or a 
balli and so forth. 

walk: 1. to go to first base after having been pitched four balls, 

that is, fbiir pitches that were not strikes. 2. to pitch 
four balls to a batter, as in He walked the batter. 
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Homes tay Program Orieritatidri 



GOVERNMENT OF THE U.S. : LOCAI^ STATE , AND FEDERAL 



Leader's Guide 



Objectives : 



Students ' 
Materials : 



1. To provide an overview of the functions of the various 
levels of government in the United States, especially 
of local and state governments. 

2. To discuss the concept of ''federalism" in the context 
of intergovernmental relations in the United States. 

Hdmestay Program Orlehtatldh Manual (one per student) 



Leader ' s 
Materials : 



Time 

Required: 



For preparatory reading, see An Overview of Governmental 
Functions in the U^S.^ included herein. It is assumed 
that the Leader is knowledgeable about the basic features 
of government in the United States. 



Minimum of two hours, structured as follows: 

10 minutes: Part Goyernmehts in the_ United States 
40 minutes: Part II_- The Functions of_Local Governinehts 
40 minutes: Part III - The Furictidris of State Governments 
(Optional): Part IV - The Functions of the Federal Gbverninent 
30 minutes: Part V - "Federalism" in the United States 



PART I 



GOVERNMEN^IS IN THE- UNITED STATES 



Point 1: Within the United States, there are approximately 80/000 

separate_and autonomous g^bvernments * All but 51 of these 
are local governments . _ (State the numbers of the differ- 
ent kinds and levels of gbverhmeht.) 

Pdiiit 2: People iri the United States consistently have feared govern- 

ments that are excessivelg large and powerful* They have 
wanted to insure that government remains responsive to the 
needs and opinions of the people it serves. This helps to 
explain why there are so many local governments, each with 
a limited number of functions. 



Point 3: Approximately 41,000 of the local governments in the U.S. 

are "special districts" in which officials have responsibi^ 
lity for a single function. _ The most well known _ type of 
single-function gbverhmeht in the U.S. is the independent 
;. school district, but there are other types of functions 
that are handled by special districts. 
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PART II THE FUNCTIONS OF LDGAL GOVERNMENTS 

Point 1: More visible and significant than single-function districts 

are. the g^eneral-^urpbse units of local g^bvernmeht such as_ 
municipal (city and town) and county governments. _Geheral-* 
purpose local governments perform a wide variety of fuhc- 
tibhs arid services for the people who live withiri its bound- 
aries . 



Point 2: The safety , healths and welfare of the puhltc is a major 

concern of local government. These objectives are achieved 
through fxractions such as: 

• fire protection 

• police protection 

• public health 

• welfare 

• zbhihg or plahriihg 

• coroner 

Point 3: Local gdvertiments are responsible for the supply of essen- 

tial services to the people of the locality: 

• water supply 

It gas and electricity 

• waste disposal 

Point 4: Transport at Ion and coimnunicatioh , both within the local 

boundaries and with the outside wbrld, is a concern of 
local officials: 

• streets 

• public trarispbrtatibri 

• airports arid harbors 

Point 5: Almost all local governments take some measures to promote 

culture and reareaidom 

• parks and recreation 

• libraries » museums, zoos 



Point 6: Punishment of law-breakers and the handling of other types 

bf judicial matters is a respphsibility of all but the 
smallest gerieral-purpbse Ibcal governments: 

• prbsecutibri of law-breakers 
H courts 

• cbrrectidris 



Point 7: Other functions of local governments include the following. 

®^°^??^°?_Y^^ ^f^^^.i-^ responsibility of a 
special district, not of the genera.l-purpose government: 

• voter registration and elections 

• record keeping 

• taxation 

• public education 

Pbirit 8: General-purpose lbcal_ gbverrimerits usually are structured 

accbrdirig tb brie of three baslcmqdels . (See the three 
diagrams iri the studerits* manual.) 
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PART III ~ THE FUNCTIONS DF STATE GOVERNMENTS 



Point i: 



Point 2: 



Point 3: 



Point 4: 



Point 5: 



State governments are general-purpose units of government 
that function in places where no local government exists. 
St ate- level functions therefore are similar to local func- 
tions In some respects^ however, states perform different 
kinds of functions as well. There are 50 state gbvernmerits < 

The safety, health, arid welfare of the public is a major 
concern of government at the state level: 

• police protection 

• National Guard 

• public health 

• welfare 

• care of the mentally ill 



Conservation of nature, including steps to insure the pro- 
ductivity of agriculture, is a function of state government: 

• parks and forests 

• fish and game 

• water supply 

• agriculture 

Regulation of economic activities within the boundaries of 
the state, and the promo t ion of the economy of the state, 
is a concern of state-level officials: 

• regulation of business and industry 

• regulation of professions and trades 

• regulation of labor 

• promo tidh of th** state for business and tourism 



Puhisi^erit bjf Iai/-2?reaJcers_ and the handling _ of _ other _types 
of Judicial matters is an important responsibility of the 
50 statiBs; most civil and criminal cases iii the United 
States are tried in state-level courts: 

• state courts 

« corrections 



Point 6: 



Point 7: 



fiighwags and vehicles are a major responsibility of the 
state governments in the U.S. Neither the local nor the 
federal level of government has any substantial control 
over the regulation of vehicles and drivers. This key 
respbhsibilitj' therefore has a category of its own. 

Other functions of state governments include the follpwirig. 
Note that state-level departments of education exist largely 
to channel funds to local school districts and to operate 
public colleges arid universities: 

• taxation 

• education 



Point 8: All 50 state governments in the tJ.S; are structured accord- 

ing to one basic model. The structural model for the state 
governments and the federal gbverhmeht _ Is the sajne. (See 
the simplified diagram in the students* manual.) 
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PART -ly THE FUNCTXQNS-QE THE- FEDEM£ GPyEl^EKT - 

Directions: If you believe that the members of your group are inter- 
ested, and if ydu are willing to take the extra time re- 
quire«i, discuss the furictions of the federal gdverninent 
along lines similar to those suggested above for local 
and state governments. 



PART V ~ "FEDERALISM" IN THE UNITED STATES 



Point i: l'?*?^?^?-^?^^".??' ^_?^?®-P^ 

among the three devels o± goveximenti local, state, and 
federal (national) ^ The use of the term "federalism" to 
describe the nature of these relations is somewhat con- 
fusing because the term "federal" is cdnnndhly used to 
refer only to the national (central) goverhmeht . 

Point 2: Some gbyernmerital functions must be carried but by a cen- 

tralized authority: direction of the military forces ^ regu- 
lation of air traffic, operation of the postal service, and 
minting of the currency are examples. Nevertheless, insofar 
as possible, governmentai functions are admlnlsterBd locally 
by locally elected officials who are not accountable to 
other officials at some "higheT" level* 

Pbiht 3: the national gdverrraerit clearly is more powerful than any 

state or local ggverhinehti but it is extremely rare, for 
natibhal officials to coerce state br Ibcal bfficials by 
the use of fbrce. If the^jiatiohal government is paramount, 
it is because national officials have been able to iiiflu- 
ence local or state officials in various waysm Three ways 
in which the national govertiinent influences the others are: 

• ruling on what other governments may not do 

• by offering monies to be used for designated purposes 

• by performing services for other levels of government 

Point 4: Another reason why the national government restrains its 

use of power is that both houses of the legislature of the 
national _ gbvernmeht are elected from states Cupper house) 
and Ibcalities (ibwer house). State and local interests 
are strongly represented at the national level* (See the 
simplified diagram iii the students' mahtial.) 



Point 5: 



initiat 



In the "federal system," policy making is a process that 
almost always involves bargaining among the three levels 
of government. The national govertiinent usually ' takes the • 
initiative in setting national goals and policy guidelines, 
but how these are carried out locally is typically a mat- 
ter for debate, influence, politicking, and compromise. 



Point 6; We tend to view the 80,000 gdvertSeiits in the U,S. as a . 

kind of three-tiered "layer cr.ke." But it is much more 
accurate to view the U.S. as having "marble cake" government. 
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Governmental Fcnctions in the U:S; 



There are approxiniately 80,000 separate, autonomouis governments within 
• year 1977, the number of the basic types 



of government were as follows;-*- 

Federal (national ) government 1 

State governments 50 
Local governments: 

County governments 3,042 

Municipal and township governments ................. 35 , 684 

Special districts (except schools) 25^962 

Independent school districts.. ..............15,174 

79,862 



At first, it may seem preposterous that one nation should be run by 
80^000 governments. However, one must keep in mind that the U.S. is 
a very large and diverse, nation in terms of geography as well as human 
pbpulatidn> and that within so complex ah entity there are countless, 
things and procedures that heed to bedevelbped^ implemented^ managed^ _ 
regulated, and altered if daily life is to proceed more or less smoothly. 
Governinents large and small perfbrm these futictibiis. A peculiar charac- 
teristic of the people of the U.S. has been that they have consistently 
feared governments that are too large and powerful. They have wanted to 
insure that government remains responsive to the needs and opinions of 
the people it is intended to serve. With respect to any one govern- 
mental unit ,_ therefore, this preference has meant that it be physically 
located as close as possible, to the people it serves^ that its powers 
be limited to those absolutely necessary tocarry but its assigned func- 
tibri, that the number bf itsassighed fuhctibns be limited tp_as fewas 
possible, arid that its bfficials be respbrisiblCj iridirectly if^ ribt di- 
rectly, to the people affected by its pblicies arid actibris. These fac- 
tors help to explain why virtually all of those 80,000 gbverrimerits are 
loc^l governments. 

The Functions of Local Governments 

The first fact to keep in mind about local gbverrimerits iri the U.S. is 
this: No matter where you are in this nation, you are almost surely 
within the jurisdiction of several local governments. The reason why 
this is true is tiiat a very large number of what we are calling "local 
governments** are extremely limited in the scope of their responsibili- 
ties... More than half of the local governmental units in this country 
actually cdhtrbl asln^le function. The best known of these single- 
fuhctign^ or "special'* districts^ are independent school districts. 
(Npt-all ;:Schoo^^^ aire independent; some are administered by 
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officials attached to, and deperiderit upon, other units of. local govern- 
meht such as townships.) Examples of other, kinds of special districts 
are those designated td_ oversee matters such as water supply ^ fire pro- 
tectiprii sewage disposal^ soil cbhseryatibn^ irrigatibhi electric power 
distributibh^ housings cemeteries^ and so forth and sb oh. 

More visible and significant than the sirigle-furictidn units are the 
general-purpose units of local government, especially municipal (city 
and town) and county governments . Let's look at some of the comnidn 
functions performed by a city government, regardless of whether the city 
has a popuiation of 15,000 or 15,000,000. 

• FIRE PROTECTION: Although small towns still may have volunteer fire 
departments^ virtually all cities ndw_ support prdfessidrial fire fighters 
with up-tb-date equipment. In sdme cities i the fire department includes 
"marshal Is" who investigate arson and try tb_ed_ucate the public abdut 
fire preveritibri. The vast majbrity bf fire fighters in the U.S. are em- 
ployees of local governments . 

• POLICE PROTECTION: City police departments are usually divided into 
two major units, one for traffic control and one for other forms of law 
enforcement. The latter unit may be subdivided into "squads" that spe- 
cialize in hdmicide, narcotics, theft, junevile delinquency, family re- 
lations, prdstitutidn^ and so on. In cities, the top uniformed policeman 
is usually the "chief"; in counties, he is usually the "sheriff." 

• WATER SUPPLY: The _ bf f icials respbnsible for a city.'s water must build 
arid mairitairi reservoirs and uridergrourid pipes ^ and insure that the water 
supply is kept pbllutibri-free . 

©WASTE DISPOSAL: Most cities of any size have employees who specialize 
in disposing of at least three types of waste: (1) industrial waste, 
such as liquid whey from creameries or bark from lumber mills; (2) resi- 
dential waste and garbage; and (3) sewage from bathrooms and kitchens, a 
categdry that may include street run-off. Finding places to put our waste 
dr ways td destrdy it is becdmihg a majdr prdblem fdr local governments. 

• GAS AND ELECTRICITY: Sbme cities own and bperatemunicipal gas works 
and electricity generating plarits; the wbrd "sbcialism" is rarely used^ 
however, to describe such ventufeis. In other cities, private companies 
carry out these vital functions, but they are closely regulated by the 
city government so that they won't abuse their status as a monopoly. 

i STREETS: A large portion of the budget of any city is spent on build- 
ing^ maintaining, and cleaning its streets and sidewalks. In northern 
cities^ much df this budget may be earmarked fdr the removal of snow and 
ice during the winter. 



# PUBLIC HEALTH: Health departments at the city level perform services 
such as inspecting restaurants, iribculatirig schbbl children against com- 
municable diseases, investigating possible epidemics, running clinics 
for poor families, and so forth. Some cities also support public hbspi- 
???:?_^?^_™f^??^_^"??^^??^^^?- _ Oity health officials work closely with 
state and federal health officials; 
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• PARKSAND RECREATION: Most cities haye_at leasta modest park| some 
have golf _ courses i _swinimirig pools^ baseball diamonds ^ and other exten- 
sive facilities. Some even support major recreatibhal and cultiaral 
events in their parks each year^ which may be free to all. 

• LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS I, AND_ ZOOS: Almost every city and town in the U.S. 
hais its own library; the larger the city^ the more likely it is to have 
other cultural opportunities for its citizens ^ Spmeof the largest 
cities even support symphony orchestras Increasingly ^ financial sup- 
port for activities of this type comes from three sources: (1)_ the city 
gbverhment^ (2) private philanthropists, and (3) public cbritributibris 

or "memberships." State and federal gbverhmehts may also provide funds. 

• ZONING OR PLANNING: Every Ibcality needs sbme mechanism fbr deciding 
what may be built where^ and whattypes of activities may be_ carried but 
where. In some cases ^ the emphasis may be on insuring brderly growth in 
the future; in other cases^ the emphasis may be on preserving the status 
quo and hot allbwihg residential prbperty values to be lowered by the 
introduction of commercial and industrial operations into quiet neigh- 
borhoods . 

• PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION: Most cities of moderate size have at least a 
few buses that run back and forth within the city limits. Large cities 
may have elaborate transportation systems including subways, and may 
regulate private taxi fleets and bus lines. Parking is another major 
concern of any city, town, or village in the U.S.A. 

• WELFARE: Many local governments have employees whose function is to 
attend to the needs of the poor and indigent. Welfare officials usually 
must work closely with state and federal officials who have responsibi- 
lity for welfare, since a large proportion of the money for welfare pay- 
ments comes from these other levels of government, 

• AIRPORTS AND HARBORS [ Airports and harbors are often administered 

separately from other forms of transportation facilities, due to the 
high degree of technical competence that is required as well as the fact 
that the administrators of such operations must follow the guidance of 
federal officials on matters pertaining to interstate transportation. 

• VOTER REGISTRATION AND ELEeTIONS_: City officials are responsible for 
registering eligible voters and for organizing and overseeing ail elec- 
tions. When state and/or federal elections are held, these officials 
must work closely with state and federal officials. 

• RECORD KEEPING: All sorts of public records, such as births, deaths, 
property transfers, and so forth, must be maintained by local govern- 
ment. This is the job of the "clerk." 

•CORONER^ The function of the coroner is to investigate any deaths 
that are not clearly the result of natural causes. The coroner also 
may be responsible for the city morgue, where the bodies of unidenti- 
fied dead persons are kept pending identification. 



• PROSECUTION OF LAW-BREAKERS: The police arrest individuals who are 
suspected of breaking a local or state law, but the job of formally 
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bririgirig the suspect before a court is that of the "district attorney," 
This bfficialacts in the name of all the people in trying to obtain a 
conviction. The defetiderit has the right to be represented in court by 
the "public defender," a lawyer paid by the local government, or he may 
hire his own lawyer. 

• COURTS: Judges on the city payroll handle cases ihvblvirig city arid 
state laws> arid deal with both civil arid crimirial cases of a relatively 
minor nature. Iri large cities, the court system may be brbkeri iritb many 
subdivisions — traffic cpurti small claims cbiirt^ jurievile cbiirt, family 
courts crimirial courts arid so forth , . . everi riight court. 

• CORRECTIONS: Although the punishment of criminals is primarily, a state 
function^ there is hardly a city or town iri the U.S. without its local 
jail. Large cities may have ari elaborate correctional system. 

• TAXATION: All these functidris cost money, and municipalities get much 
of their money through taxatibri, especially property taxatidri. Carry- 
ing dut this furictidn requires ndt drily collectirig the mdney arid keepirig 
financial. records i but alsd makirig f drmal assessments of the value of 
individual pieces df prdperty and deciding into which tax category it 
should be placed. In a few of the largest cities^ individual income 
taxes as well as general sales taxes may be levied against city residents. 

• PUBLIC EDUCATION: Education has been placed last in this series df 
local gdverrment functions because it very often is not the responsibi- 
lity of officials of the general-purpose local gdverriment, but rather of 
officials of a "special district" that is independent df those local df- 
ficials. No matter how administered, the education of children from nur- 
sery schdoT through high schdol is one df the mdst impdrtant functidns of 
Ideal government in the U.S. And the fact that education of children is 
the respdnsibility of local dfficials, rather than df state- or national- 
level dfficials, makes the United States highly unusual in wdrld context. 

The Fdnctidns df State Gdverriments 

Tb some extent, the fifty state gbverrimerits perfbtTn fiirictibris that are 
similar tb those of Ibcal gbverrimerits, except that they db sb iri areas 
bf the state where rib gerieral-piirpbse uriit bf Ibcal gbverrimerit exists tb 
handle certain respbrisibilities. Biit it is also true that state-level 
officials haridle different kinds of fiirictibris. Fbllbwirig is a sample bf 
the most coihmori responsibilities assumed by state gbverrimerits. 

•POLICE PROTECTION: Pbliceat the state level sometimes are_ called _ the 
"highway patrbl^" dembris tratirig that their priricipal respbrisibility is • 
traffic regulation on the many roads coririectirig towns _ arid _ cities . How- 
ever, state police also may become irivolved iri iriyes tigatiye police work 
arid always starid ready tbbe bf assistarice td municipal pblice br cburity 
sheriffs in times of crisis. 

• NATIONAL GUARD: The National Guard is a brarich of the federal military 
es tablishmerit i corisistirig almost eritirely^ of part-time soldiers who trairi 
iri the evenings and duririg the summer. These sdldiers may be called to 
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active duty at any time by the President of the United States, but they 
also may be called to active duty by the Governor of the state; Nowaday 
they are rarely used as a police force, being activated most often to 
help cope with natural disasters. 



• WATER SUPPLY: Because water resources are scattered around a state 
and usually do not exist within the territory controlled by municipal 
governments, state governments share responsibility for the protection 
and supply of water with both local and federal of ficials . ^f^^eral of- 
ficials become involved because the Constitution gives the national gov- 
erranent jurisdiction over navigable streams and lakes.) 

• HIGHWAYS AND VEHICLES: Roughly four out of five adults in the United 
States drive automobiles, and most of these drivers own an automobile. 
Anyone who drives and/or owns an automobile in the U.S. must deal with 
his or her state government directly. For it is the states that are re- 
sponsible for insuring that drivers are properly trained, that all ve- 
hicles are safe and are registered, and that all roads and highways in 
the state (except county roads and city streets) are maintained in good 
condition. Stateis tax gasoline and levy fees for licenses and car re- 
gistrations, and in many cases aliso operate toll roads; the money col- 
lected from these sources is combined with money granted by the federal 
government to build arid maintain highways. Administering highways, re- 
gistering vehicles, and licensing drivers is a major activity of the 
government of all fifty states, 

• PUBLIC HEALTH: State-level health officials work with both local and 
federal officials to treat arid preverit communicable diseases , provide 
aid arid guidarice to pregriarit wbmeri, irispect food arid public eatirig esta- 
blishmerits, arid so forth. Whether locals state, or federal officials 
have primary responsibility iri ariy iridividual case is determiried by com- 
plex laws arid regulations, 

• PARKS AND FORESTS: Every state has set aside large tracts o^f larid, 
both for purposes of cbriservatibri arid for recreatibrial use. These areas 
must be mariaged, protected from fiie arid blight, made available to the 
public bri a cbritrblled basis, arid clearied up after public use, 

• FISH AND GAME: Every state governmerit iricludes bfficials whb are re- 
spbrisible for the protectibri of wild life. They ribt brily issue huritirig 
arid f ishirig licerises J but alsb take active measures tb cbriserve arid tb 
"mariage" ariimal pbpulatibris, 

• AGRICULTURE: A departmerit bf agriculture has _beeri iricluded iri every 
state gbverrimerit virtually from the day it was fbrmed. The purpbse bf 
this departmerit is to foster the productive use of the state's arable 
larid by (l) helpirig the private farmer tb raise superior produce, (2) 
assistirig the farmer to sell his produce, (3) prbtectirig the farmer arid 
the cbrisumer from fraudi^ (4) educatirig yourig farmers as well as experi- 
ericed ories to riew methods through agricultural colleges arid extension 
services. State arid federal agriculture officials cbbperate regularly, 

• WELFARE:. Every state _has a complex welfare system that is integrated 
iritb both its local welfare systems and that operated by the federal 
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government. Much of the money for welfare comes from federal funds 
(such as Social Security), but much of the work of administering the 
welfare system is carried out by state employees. Some of the con- 
cerns addressed by these employees are bid- age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, foster care for children, and aid to poverty 
stricken individuals and families. 

• CARE OF THE MENTALLY ILL: Running homes, hospitals, and schools 
for mentally ill children and adults is a responsibility of state- 
level officials almost exclusively. Some states also operate low- 
cost homes for the aged, and regulate private homes for the aged. 



• REGULATION OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Interstate cdiiimerce — that 
is, businesses and industries doing business across state lines — 

is regulated primarily by the federal government. Otherwise , cbinmerce 
is a concern of state governments. States issiie charters of incorpbra- 
tibri, which make a business a legal entity. State laws prbtect con- 
sumers frbm fraudj set limits bn the rate of interest that a financial 
iris titutibh may charge ^ and mbhitor insurance cdmpahies ^ _ stock brokers ^ 
banks > and bther_ brganizatiphs that handle large quantities of money. 
States also regulate so-called "natural mohbpblies" such as gas^ tele- 
phphei and electricity companies (to the extent that these are hdtre- 
gulated by local goverrunehts) 5 "public service cdnmiissibns" hbt bnly 
limit the prices that these _ utilities may charge but also insure that 
they continue customer services that_ they might btherwisebe tempted, 
to discphtihue. Some stateshave a liqubr monopbly^ selling all hard 
liqubrih "state stbres"| all_ states regulate in bhe way branbther 
the sale and cohsumptibn of alcoholic beverages in public places^ a 
respbhsibility that includes arbitrarily setting the .minimum drinking 
age. Laws regulating businesses and industries are fbunded oh the as-- 
sumption that a state has a duty to prbtect it's cbhsumers . 

• .REGULATION OF PROFESSIONS AND. TRADES: Each state has a large numbe:r 
of boards and commissions, that license and monitor the p.erfonnance of 
tradesmen and prof essibhals . Such boards protect. the public frbm 
fraudulent, practitibhers ^ _ prbtect the occupatipn from unwarranted at^ 
tacks by the public^ establish standards bf ethics, and practice ^ and 
grant licenses tb pebple whb which tb practice. within the state. The 
list of . trades and professibns regulated is a long bne: accountants ^ 
cbsmetologis ts i dentists^ chiropractbrs ^ medical dbctbrs ^ .embalmers , 
registered nurses^ barbers ^ architects, and so on and so forth. 

• REGULATION OF LABOR: To a considerable extent, labor is regulated 
by the federal gbvernmeht, but state governments also play a role. 
Some of the labor-related issues dealt with by states are the protec- 
tion of the safety and health of workers,' the settlement of labor dis- 
putes and strikes (and, in some cases, the prohibition of certain types 
of strikes), determination of maximum hours and minimum wages, limita- 
tion on the labor of children, prevention of discrimination in employ- 
ment and promotions, establishment of "workmen's compensation" for em- 
ployees injured on the job^ regulation of unions of workers who work 
exclusively within the state, and provision of unemployment insurance 
(money paid to workers for a period of time after they are laid off). 
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• PROMOTION OF TH_E STATE FOR BUSINESS AND TOURISM: State gbvernmehts 
attempt to make_ the state attractive to businesses and industries (so 
as td_ improve the state's employtaeht bppiprturiitie and to entice 
travelers and vacationers to spend time in the state (so as to bring 
outside money into the state's economy), 

• STATE COURTS: Courts at the state level exist to try violations of 
the statejs laws^ and to hear appeals from the decisions of municipal 
courts. Like _muhicipal courts^ state courts may be divided into a 
huinber of different, types of jurisdictional practice: civil cases ^ _ 
criminal cases ^ probate of wills ^ juhevile courts, appeals from rulings 
of lower courts^ and so forth. Most civil and criminal cases in the 
United States are tried in state-level courts. 

• CORRECTIONS: The punishment and rehabilitation of criminals is 
largely a state-level responsibility. Correctional institutions also 
include "reform schools" for junevile offenders. 

• EDUCATION: States do not run public schools. State-level depart- 
ments of eduatidh exist largely to channel funds to local school dis- 
tricts, so that those with an inadequate property tax base can get 
additional funds to bring them up to standard. State education depart- 
ments also provide consulting, advisory, and statistical services to 
local districts. Other functions include (depending on the state) in- 
spection of facilities, approval of textboo!:s and equipment, licensing 
of teachers, and testing of students. States traditionally have aided 
education by running teachers colleges. All states also support public 
colleges and universities, some of which are among the best in the na- 
tion in spite of charging relatively low tuition fees. 

• TAXATilDN: All these state-level services and functions cost money, 
and the money is raised through various types of taxation. Most states 
levy a general sales tax on goods and services, and many states have an 
individual income tax. Specific items taxed by states include beer and 
liqu'^:', tobacco, motor fuels, insurance, public utilities, railroads, 
parimatuel betting and other legal gambling, franchises, corporate in- 
come, stock transfers, selected amusements, inheritances and estates 
^the so~called "death taxes"), and others. Fees and fines also bring 
money into the state treasury. Some states recently have been success- 
ful at raising money through state-operated lotteries. 

The Functions of the Federal GovBrnment 

The government of the United States is a highly complex organization 
that directs, oversees, or funds an enormous variety of procedures and 
operations, and that employs several million people. We will confine 
our review of its functions to a brief statement of the work of the 
thirteen cabinet-level departments. 

• DEPARTMENT GF STATE: The Department of State determines and analyzes 
the facts relating to the interests of the U.S. abroad, makes recommen- 
dations on foreign policy to the President and the Congress, and takes 
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the necessary non-miiitary steps to carry out established policy. The 
department engages in consultations (through its ambassadors) with ':he 
governments of other sovereign nations, negotiates treaties and agree- 
ments, and speaks for the U.S. in the United Nations and in more than 
fifty other international organizations. 

• DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE: The Department of Defense is responsible for 
maintaining the military forces necessary to protect the United States. 
The major cdraponents of these forces are the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. The department is also ultimately responsible for the 
National Guard, which was discussed under the section on state functions. 



• DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY: The Department of the Treasury handles 
the funds belonging to the United States government, and mints all money 
that is liagal tender iri the U.S. Other important functions of this de- 
partment include the collection of -ustoras duties and federal taxes, the 
investigation of interstate offenses involving alcohol, tobacco, and 
firearms , the adrainistratidri of national banks , arid the protection of 
the Priasident and other dignitaries (by the "Secret Service"). 

• DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE: The Department of Justice^ sbraetiraes khbwri as 
the largest law firm in the nation^ enforces federal laws arid protects 
the public from criminals arid internal subversion. _ It also erisures 
healthy competitiori among busiriess eriterprises ^ safeguards the consumer 
agairist fraud ^ arid^ eriforces laws pertairiirig _ to drugs j immigratiori, arid 
riaturalizatibri. _ The departraerit prosecutes iridividuals suspected of vio- 
lating federal laws^ operates federal correctional iris ti tutipris ^ arid 
provides assistarice to local arid state police forces. Firially^ the 
departmerit represerits the goyerrimerit iri all legal matters gerierally__arid 
appears bri the goverrimerit's behalf befbre the Supreme Court bf the U.S. 

• DEPARTMENT 0F_ COMMERCE: This department ericpurages arid promptes_the 
nation's economic develbpmerit and technological advaricemerit. It bffers 
assistance arid_ information _ to domestic and international busiriesses ^ 
provides social and ecdribmic statistics to thbse who rieed thera^ ruris 
the U.S. Merchant Marine^ provides assistance tb ecbribmically _uriderde- 
velbped areas bf the riatibri^ seeks to improve uriderstaridirig bf the phy- 
sical erivirpnment bf.the earth (including _s tudy bf the bcearis)^ V^O" 
mbtes travel, tb _the U.S. by residents bf fbreigri riatioris^ arid assists 
iri the growth of minority businesses. 

• DEPARTMENT OF LABOR.: This department admiriisters bver 100 federal 
laws pertairiirig_ to labbr^ such as those guaranteeing a worker's right 
tb safe arid healthful working cbriditidris^ to a minimum wage^ to freedom 
frcm employment discrimiriatibri^ and so forth.. The _ departraerit spbnsbrs 
job training programs^ prbtects wbrkers V pension rights, arid keeps track 
bf changes in emplbymerit, prices, and bther riatibrial economic measures. 

• DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR: This department is the nation's princi- 
pal conservation agency. It is responsible for most of the lands and 
natural resources owned or controlled by the federal government, and 
fosters the wise use of the flora and fauna found in the U.S. Ttie De- 
partment of the interior operates national parks and historic places, 
administers Indian reservations, and oversees the people who live in 
the several island territories over which the U.S. has sovereignty. 
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• DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT: This departirjerit ad- 
ministers the federal laws and programs that provide assistance to 
citizens with respect to housing and to the development of the na- 
tion's communities. It aids families to own homes, provides rental 
subsidies to people who could not otherwise afford a decent apart- 
ment, and works in numerous ways to preserve urban areas from decay. 
It also takes steps to protect the home buyer in the marketplace and 
to stimulate the housing industry. 

• DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: The Department, of Agriculture works to 
improve and maintain farm income arid to develop arid expand markets 
abroad for U.S. agricultural produce. It helps laridowriers to protect 
arid mairitairi their riatiiral resources j admiriis ters the Food Stamp pro- 
gram for Ibw-iricbme residerits of the U.S. ^ and runs rural development, 
credit, arid coriseryatiori programs . _ Perhaps most important, USDA of- 
ficials irispect arid grade much of the food cdhsumed in the U.S., thus 
safeguardirig the daily food supply. _ 

• DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION: This department establishes the na- 
tion's overall trarispbrtatiori policy with respect to highway planning 
arid cbris tructibrii urban mass transit^ railroads, aviation, ports and 
waterways, pipe lirieSi^ arid the transportation of materials across state 
liries. Departmerit bfficials provide advice and _ consultation to local 
arid state bfficials respbrisible for trahspbrtatidh. 

• DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND WELFARE: This department is in charge of 
a great variety of programs that directly affect large numbers of 
people iri the Uriited States. Some of _ the services it provides are 
for childrerii youth handicapped people, the mentally retarded, In- 
diaris, the aged^ arid the ill. Some well known agencies within this 
departmerit are the__Center for Disease Control, the Food and Drug Ad- 
miriis tratibrii the National Institutes of Health, and the Social Se- 
curity Admiriis tratiori. 

• DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIdN[ The Department of Education is largely in- 
volved in administering programs of financial and technical assistance 
to state and local education agencies. Many of these programs are in- 
tended to help overcome special problems in local school districts, 
such as racial discrimination, non-English-speaking students, handi- 
capped students, and so forth. Others are intended to promote special 
programs that local districts could not afford on their own, such as 
career education, consumer education, and teacher training. The depart- 
ment also makes financial assistance available to students. 

• DEPARTlffiNT OF ENERGY [ This department, very recently created, brings 
together many energy-related agencies that previously existed within a 
number of other departments of the federal government. The work of the 
department includes the monitoring and regulation of energy-producing 
utilities as well as basic research into existing arid riew forms bf eriergy. 

Some critical functions performed by the federal gbverrimerit are the respbn- 
sibiiity of independent agencies such as the U.S. Pbstal Service the Secu- 
rities and Exchange eomraission, the Federal Reserve Sys tem^ the Federal De-^ 
P?^?^ ???¥??^5^_?^^P^^^^^^^> Federal Commuriicatibris Cominissiori^ the 

Civil Aeronautics Board, and many others, including the Federa:i Courts. 
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Clearly) some govermnehtal functions must be carried put on. the riatidhal 
level. The military es tablishmerit must serve the whole nation. under one 
Cotmnarider-in-Chief ; it would be terribly dangerous for every city arid 
state to have its own army, even if it could afford it. Air traffic^ 
which criss-crosses the nation in a thousand different directions every 
day, must be monitored and controlled by a single governmental unit. 
The postal service must unify the entire nation arid link it with other 
nations. And rapriey must be minted by a single authority. Nevertheless, 
insofar as possible, governmental functions are administered locally by 
officials who are elected by local people and who are not accountable to 
other goveTTment officials at some "higher'^ level. These locally con- 
trolled functions include some that, in almost all other countries, are 
administered at the national level. Two of the best examples are educa- 
tion and public safety. Throughout the world, these two vital respbnsi* 
bilities are most often held by ministries of the ceritral government: 
the Miriistry of Educatibri and the Ministry of the interior. But iri the 
United States, public education is controlled by some 15,000 independent 
school districts, and by other local school officials who are dependent 
on municipal or township governments. There is a Department of Education 
at the national level, but it does not run local schools. With respect 
to police, the vast majority in the U.S. are under the cbritrbl of local 
(city, town, village, and county) governments, and comparatively few are 
under the control of state governments. There is also a police force at 
the national level (the Federal Bureau of investigation, under the Depart- 
merit of Justice), but it is very small when compared to the total number 
of state and local police. Furthermore, its responsibilities are limited 
to certain matters such as violations of federal laws, espionage, civil 
rights cases, and cases in Which criminals have crossed state lines. The 
police forces at the state and local levels are not under the direction 
of federal officials. 

it is true, of course, that the most powerful of ail the 8d_, 000 govern- 
ments in the U.S. is the federal (national) government; it has authority 
over much of inestimable importance. So when we say that local and state 
governments are separate and autonomous, and that local officials are not 
under the control of federal officials, we need to be clear about what we 
mean. For the federal government often may be in a position to influence 
decisions made at the state and local levels. Tbiere are three ways in 
which the federal government can influence state and Iccal governments: 

(1) The federal goyerrimerit may lay down rules about what local arid state 
gbyerriments may hot do; that: is^ it may lay down guidalines within which 
other ^bverrimerits must operate. For example^ the federal government has 
said that states caririot restrict the right to vote because of race or sex. 
This is riot the same as controlling rules and procedures for vdtirig withiri 
a state; the federal governmerit is only sayings iri effect^ "Run your vot- 
ing procedures ariy way you like so long as you don't deny people the right 
to vote because of their race or sex.'' 

government may make money available to state and local 
goyerranencs if that money will be used for a specified purpose. For exatn- 
pie, the federal Department of Education offers to give money to local 
school districts if they will run certain kinds of programs for children 
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who cahhbt speak English becauise their parents are iirimigfahts . This is 
hot the same as running the local schools; the federal govermneht is oiily 
saying J in effect, "Run your local schools any way you like, but here is 
a. lot of money, including money for overhead (general expenses of the 
district), if you will run a certain kind of special program for your 
non~English-speaking children." 

(3) The federal gdvernment may perform a service for a state or local 
government that the latter is unable to perform for itself, and in the 
process. may influence policies arid procedures at the lower level. For 
example] the Departmerit of Justice, through the Federal Bureau of Irives- 
tigatidri, provides trairiirig for state arid local police officers arid also 
operates a riatidrial .firigerpririt file as well as a crime iriformatidri ceri- 
ter. State arid local police departmerits could ignore the existerice of 
these services arid facilities, biit they would be fddlish to dp so because 
they wdiild need eridrinous ^ amourits df mdriey as well as_mariy highly trairied 
experts to duplicate them, As _ they use these federal services arid faci~ 
lities, they inevitably are influenced by themj with the result that 
state arid local police methods are becoming standardized. all over the 
riatiori. But this is certainly nbtthe same as having all police depart-- 
merits iri the riatiori administered directly from Washington^ D.C. 

Iri our system of "f ederalism^ " we have succeeded rather well at striking 
a balance between _two extremes.. One extreme would be the case in which 
state arid local officials simply carry out the orders of national offi- 
cials — a situation that. U.S. people would not tolerate. The opposite 
extreme would be one in which each little government would take absolutely 
rio account of ariy of the .others a situation. that would soon create ab- 
solute chaos. Neither of these extreme cases is characteristic of govern- 
ment iri the. United States i however^ because all levels and types of govern^ 
meht are embedded In a "federal system," a system ij3 which the national 
goverhmeht is paramount but not in a position to dictate to governmental 
units at "lower" levels. Iri the federal system, policy making (except for 
foreign affairs) is a pr.dcess that, almost always involves a considerable 
amdurit of bargaining* _ The national government more often than not is the 
drie that tak.es the initiative in formulating national goals and policy 
guideliries, but of course these are worthless unless they lead to new or 
altered activities at the state and local levels. And what is actually 
done at these lower levels is.a matter for debate, for politicking, for 
irifluerice to decide. .National guidelines may be accepted and followed by 
state and ?'jcal officials. But they also can be reshaped to suit local 
interests. And they can be evaded or ignored. Conflict and controversy 
may be. settled by the naked.use of force on the part of the more powerful 
federal goverriment. But this is rare. More often, there is a compromise. 
Sometimes there's a stalemate. 

"Federalism" is the word that sums up the relationships between and among 
the SOjOOO governments found in the U.S.A. Our tendency to think of these 
gpverrimerits as a kind of three-tiered "layer cake" is an oversimplifica- 
tion. .Morton Grodzins^ an eminent student of intergovernmental relations 
counsels us to view our federal system instead as a "marble cake" in which 
federal, state, and local officials are all involved in most decisions. 2 



1 R.P. Nathan &_M.N. Nathan. America's Governments. John Wiley & Sons (New 
Yorki NY)j 1979. p. xiv. 

2 Quoted iri J.W. Fesler iEd.) ^ The _ 50 _State~s and Their Local Governments. 
Q Alfred A. Knopf (New York j NY)^ 1967. p. 14. ^- 
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Functions of Local Goverhinerit in the U*S> 



• Fire protection 

• Police prbtectibn 

• Water supply 

• Waste disposal 

e'Gas arid electricity supply 

• Street building and maintenance 

• Public health 

• Parks and recreation 

• Libraries, museums, zoos 

• Zoning or planning 



• Public transportation 

• Welfare 

• Airports and harbors 

o Voter registratiori arid elections 
m Record keeping 

• Coroner 

• Prosecutibri of law-breakers 
m Local courts 

• Cbfrectibnal ins titutibhs 

• Taxation 



• Public education 



Functions of State Government xn the U.S. 



• Police protection 

• Nacibnal Guard 
1 Water supply 

• Highways and vehicles 
i Public health 

• Parks and forests 

• Fish and game management 
i Agriculture 

• Welfare 



• Gare of the mentally ill 

• Regulatibri bf busiriess arid iridustry 

• Regulation of professions and trades 

• Regulation bf labor 

• Promotibri bf busiriess arid tourism 

• State courts 

• Correctional institutibhs 

• Aid to educatiori 

• Taxation 



Departtnerits arid Key Agericies of the Federal Goverrimerit 



• 


State (foreign affairs) 


• 


Health and Welfare 


• 


Def erise 


• 


Educatiori 


• 


treasury 


• 


Energy 


• 


Justice 


• 


Pbstal Service 


• 


Commerce 


• 


Securities and Exchange Commission 


• 


Labor 


• 


Federal Reserve System 


• 


Iriteribr 


• 


Federal Depbsit Irisurarice Cbrpbratiori 


• 


Housing and Urban Development 


• 


Federal Communications Commission 


• 


Agriculture 


• 


Civil Aeronautics Board 


• 


Transportation 


• 


Federal Courts 




Ihr_ee .Models of Local Gdverhmeht in the United States 
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Department 
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Head* 



Department 
Head 



Department, heads are each 
directly elected by the 
voters. They meet toge^ 
ther to develop budgets, 
set policies'r and oversee 
the locality. The depart- 
ment heads select one of 
their number to serve as 
the "mayor'*; he or she has 
little or no fdrtnal power 
but may gain in influence. 
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MAYOR/ COUNCIL MODEL- 

The mayor and each member 
of the Council ^iegisla- 
ture) are directly elected 
by the voters. The mayor 
appoints the department 
heads ^ and may fire them. 
The Council oversees the 
work of the departments. 
In this model, the mayor 
and the Couhc il are both 
independently powerful . 
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Manager 
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COUNCIL/MANAGER MODEL 

The members of the Council 
(legislature) are directly 
elected by the voters. 
They recruit arid appoint 
a manager (a professional 
administrator), and may 
fire him. The manager ap-^ 
points the department heads 
and may fire thein. In this 
model, the Council oversees 
the work of the manager as 
welt as of the departments; 
the manager is not inde- 
tsendentiy powerful; 



Simplified Model of Federal and State Governinents in tiie-tinltcfl Htqtes 



VOTERS 



el act 



el 



ct 



el 



set 



President 
or 

Governor 



appoints 



Members 
of the 
ludiciary 




executive (president or governor) 
directly elected by all the voters. 

members of the apper and lower 
ses of the legislature are each 
ectly elected by voters from indi- 
ual geographic areas; the members 
resent their respective areas in 

legislature. The executive ap- 
nts the heads of the departments 




and agencies, and may fire them, the 
legislature oversees the work of the de- 
partments and agencies. The executive 
appoints members of the judiciaryj but 
cahhot fire them. ( In some states^ cer-_ 
taifi members of the judiciary are directly 
elected by the voters.) Executive, legis- 
lature, and judiciary are all independently 
powerful in an arrangement such as this. 
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Homes tay Program Orieritatibri 
HISTORY QF THg T?7^:A:: FfieHg QSL key PRESIDENTS 



Leader's Guide 



Objectives: 1. To provide a brief overview of five important periods 
in, the history of the United States : the founding of 
the nation, the Civil War era, the Progressive Era, 
the Great Depression, and the upheavals of the 196Ds . 

2. To discuss the personalities ^ careers, arid major poli- 
tical actions of the fiveU.S. presiderits most closely 
associated with those periods: Gebrge Washirigtbri_^ 
Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt^ Frarikliri D. Rbb- 
sevelt, and Lyndon B. Jbhrisbn. 

3. To present drawings, paintings, ^nd photographs de- 
pictirig these five presidents as well as a ya^i^ty of 
scenes from the five historical periods to be reviewed. 



Students ' 
Materials : 

Leader ' s 
Materials : 



Time 

Required: 



Discussion: 



EKLC 



fiomestay Pxogram Orientation Manual (bhe per student) 



1. For preparatory reading, see. Highlights of American 
HisioTy^ Five Presidents, included herein. 

2. A rbbmthat can be made dark and that has a white or 
very light cblbred smooth wall on which slides can 
be projected. 

3. The following two items, available through the AFS 
person in charge: 

• Carbsel of 70 pre-arrariged slides depicting five 
eras in U.S. histbry (see page V^2d) 

m Projector capable of using the carosel. 

Approximately two hours ^ structured as fbllbws: 

25 minutes: Part I - Gebrge Washirigtbri arid the Fburid- 

ing of the Nation 
25 minutes: Part II - Abraham Lincbln arid the Civil War 
25 minutes: Part III - Theodore Rbbsevelt and the Prb- 

jressive Era 

25 minutes: Part IV - Franklin D. Rbbsevelt arid the 

Great Depression 
25 mintites: Part V - Lyndon B. Johnson and the Upheav- 
als of the 1960s 

The pages iininediately following contain the captions fbr 
the 76 slides. it is suggested that instead of showing 
all the slides at once, you show each segment separately 
and follow each showing with a presentation and discussion 
of other salient points about that historical period and 
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the president associated with it. No pdiht-by--pbiht 
sequence is stzggeisted below for these presentations. 
It . is assumed that you will be able to develop themi 
arid to lead a discussion, bri the basis of the infor- 
mation in the preparatory reading, in the students' 
manual, and in your own storehouse of knowledge about 
the history of the United States. 



Slide 1: The Seal of the President of the United States, (This 

(F4) slide is placed first to serve as an introduction to 

the entire set of slides.) 



PART I " GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE_ FOULING. £F- THE NATibN 



Slide 2: This is a late nineteenth century postcard that_ recalls 

(FIO) the legerit of the young boy George Washington who chop- 

ped down the cherry tree but could riot lie to his father 
about doing it. This story (arid mariy others) was the 
invention of Parsori Weemsjarid first appeared in his 
booki The Life and Memorable Actions of George _Washlng^ 
ton. It is widely believed to be true by people in the 
United States. 

Slide 3: This is ari erigrayirig depicting the Battle of Lexirigtori^ 

(B13) Massachusetts i the operiirig skirTnish_of the Revolutionary 



War^ which occurred on April 19^ 1775. The Americans 
had been ordered to withdraw from. the green at Lexington 
iri the face of dverwhelmirig superiority in riumbers of 
the British. But the Americans did not withdraw (why is 
not clear), and someone fired the first shot, "the shot 
heard round the world." The British claimed that the 
Americans fired it, and vice versa. Eight American 
"miriutemen" were killed and ten were wounded, but they 
rallied and routed three companies of "redcoats" at 
the North Bridge of Concord, not far away. 



Slide 4: This engraving shows George Washington assuming command 

(B23) of the Continental Army on the viliage. green of Cambridge, 

Massachusetts, on July 3, 1775. 

Slide 5: George Washington and his men are shown crossing the ice-^ 

(B27) packed Delaware River in driving snow on Christmas Say, 

1776. This daring night-^time raid on Trenton, New Jersey, 
enabled the Continental Army to capture more than 900 
British mercenaries (Hessians, from Germany) as well as 
many arras. The mercenaries had been drinking heavily and 
were in no condition to fight. 

slide 6: The Continental Army suffered a horrible winter at Valley 

(B37) Forge, Pennsylvania, during the winter of 1777-78. Blan- 



kets were in such short supply that many of the soldiers 
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had to remain awake at night sitting by fires to keep 
warm. The severe winter, short supplies, and disease 
made it very difficult for Washington to hold the army 
together; 



Slide 7: Washington and some of his generals are shown at York- 

(B46) town, Virginia. 

Slide 8: Washington and the British commander. Lord Cdrnwallis, 

(B47) at Yorktown, where the British made their final sur- 

render to the Continental Army in October 1781. This 
is an artist 's conception — in actuality, Cbrriwallis 
himself was not present at the surrender ceremony. 

Slide 9: Washington is shown resigning his commission as commander- 

(B5i) in-chief of the Continental Army in 1783. 



Slide lb: George Washington in 1783, just at the time he resigned 

(F5) his cotmnission and returned to private life at Mbiirit 

Vernon, Virginia. 

Slide 11: Martha Custis, a widow who married Washington in 1759. 

(F9) She distinguished herself as a gracious hostess. She 

and Washington adopted two of her grandchildren after 

their father died. 

Slide 12: George Washirigtbh_ during_ the 1790s j when he was the first 

(F7) president of the United States. 



PART 11 — ABRAHAM TjlNgQT^N ANf> THE CIVIL WAR 



Slide 13: This is ah illustration that appeared in the famous anti- 

(H39) slavery nbvel^ Uncle Tom's Cabin, by Harriet Beecher 

S_tbwe._ The book both solidified the determination of the 
abolitionists in the North, and drove people in the South 
closer together for protection of their way of life. 

Slide 14: In this photograph, a slave shows the scars left from a 

(H13) severe beating. 



Slide 15: Slaves at rest on a Southern plantation. Music was a key 

(H15) means of diversion and self-expression for the slaves. 

Slide 16: This political cartoon depicted the view of many people 

(H40) in the North concerning the Democratic Party's platform 

of 1856, which endorsed the Kansas-Nebraska Act and the 
idea of "popular sovereignty." iSe approval by the Demo- 
crats of the introduction of slavery into U.:S. territories 
led to the formation of the new Republican Party, which 
Abraham Lincoln soon joined. 

Slaves on the deck of a ship docked at Key West^ Florida^ 
(H42) in April 1860. These slaves had been brought into the 



United States illegally, since the importation of 
slaves was prohibited in 1809. 

Slide 18: \ Cbiricidentally , oil was discovered for the first time 
(N12) in the U.S, in i860, at Titnsville, Pennsylvaniii 

Slide 19: This political banner promotes the election of AbrahSn 

(F59) Lincoln and his running mate, Hannibal Hmnlin, in the 

election of I860, 



Slide 20: Abraham Lincoln photographed in i860 sometime before 

(F62) his inauguration. Note that he has not yet grown a 

beard • 

Slide 21: Abraham Lincoln, with beard, after he became Presi- 

CF645 dent of the United States. 

Slide 22: _ Carolina, is shown in this painting 

(D14) 3? it appeared before its bombardment in the spring of 

1861. The bombardment almost completely destroyed the 

fort, and began the Civil War. 

Slide 23: This photograph shows Lincoln visiting the battlefield 

(D265 at Antietam, Maryland, in October 1862. Otie of the 

generals in the photo is George McClellan, who was 
fired by Lincoln a month later for incompetence follow- 
ing the escape of the Southern arttiy across the Potomac 
river. Had McClellan pursued the Cbrifederate fbrces 
following the battle (at which time the river was flooded) 
the Civil War might have been shortened by years . 

Slide 24: This is an artist ' s romariticized cdnceptibri of the reac- 

(H47) tidri of the slaves to the Emaricipatibri Prbclamatioh of 

January 1, 1863. Tb some extent^ the Emancipation. Prbc- 
lamatibn was a sham because it purpbrted to free slaves 
in bnly thbse areas where the Uhioh . fbrces had ho effec- 
tive cbritrbl. Perhaps it is more significant as a sig- 
nal that the Nbrth was fighting to end slaveryj hbt only 
tb preserve the Uriibn (as Lihcblh had brigihally stated). 

Slide 25: These are bhly a few bf the 43^500 casualties left after 

(D35) the th ree— day Battle of Gettysburg^ Pennsylvania, in 

July 1863 i at which time the Union forces were able to 
s_tbp the advance 6f_the Confederates toward the North. 
Thus was the tide of the war turned. 



Slide 26: General Ulysses S. Grant, photographed at Cold Harbor, 

(D58) Virginia, in June 1864. At about the time this picture 

was taken. Grant ordered a frontal assault on Confed- 
erate fortifications, resulting in the loss of 7666 
Union soldiers in less than one hour. it was Grant's 
willingness to pursue victory at all costs that brought 
his to Lincoln's attention; Grant's initials, U;S;, 
were sometimes said to stand for "unconditional surren- 
der." Carnage such as occurred at Cold Harbor was only 



somewhat worse than usual in this bloodiest of all wars 
in which the United States has participated; Grant 
later became President of the U;S;, and is generally, 
reckoned to have been one of the worst of all U;3. 
presidents . 

Slide 27: The ruins of Richmond, Virginia, capital of the Confed- 

(D76) erate States of America, following its capture by Union 

forces in April 1865. 

Slide 28: The last portrait of Abraham Lincoln, taken less than a 

(F71) week before his assassination. 

Slide 29: This is an artist 's^ cbriceptibri of the assassihatibri of 

(D78) Lincblri at Fbrd's Theater bri April 1^,^ 1865, Sitting 

next to Lincoln is his wife> Mary Todd. Already grief- 
stricken over the sudden loss of their son soon after 
Lincblri became president^ she became mentally unbalanced 
fbllbwirig Lincblri 's assassination. 

Slide 30: This "warited" poster offered large rewards for the capture 

.(D79) of the conspirators who participated in the plot to assass": 

iriate Liricblri as well as other high goverriraerit officials. 

(Orily Liricblri was assassiriated . ) 



BART -11^ "—THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND THE PROGRESSIVE ERA 

"Slide 31: This photograph, taken in 1888, shows a farm family in 

(K8) frprit of their sod house in Nebraska. Note that the same 

bolt of cloth has been used to make the clothing of sev- 
eral members of the family. 

Slide 32: A farmer iri his barnyard in Germaritbwrii Pennsylvania;, in 

(K14) about 1900. There hadbeenari agricultural depression 

in the U.S. in the early 1890s ^ the result of overproduce 

tibn. 

Slide 33: A steam engine manufacturing shop in Racine, Wisconsin, 

(N43) in 1900. 



Slide 34: Workers in a meat packing plant in Chicago in 1905. At 

(N74) this time, Chicago was **hog butcher to the world." 



Slide 35: "Breaker boys" in a coal mine in Pennsylvania around 1900, 

(N45) These lads had to separate coal from slate, a dangerous 

job that could result in the loss of a finger or a hand. 

Slide 36: immigrants seeking admission to the United States at 

(N40) Ellis island, in New York harbor. Between 1890 and 1924, 

some twelve million itnraigrants entered the U.S. Only 
those in "steerage" went to Ellis Island for medical and 
other admissions procedures. First and second class pas- 
sangers were disembarked in Manhattan. 
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Slide 37: The "Rough Riders i." photographed in 1898. Theodore r5o- 

(M38) sevelt is second from the left in the second row. He 

was_secpnd in command. The Rough Riders were far more 
useful, in winning subsequent campaigns for Roosevelt 
than they were in winning the Spanish-American War; 

Slide 38: Theodore Roosevelt as a Rough Rider, photographed at 

(F115) Montauk Point, New York, after he had returned from the 

war. Later in this same year he was elected governor 
. of New York. 

Slide 39: A McKinley-Rooseveit campaign poster from the election 

(FlOO) of 1900. Note the claim that the Republicans brought 

prosperity to the country following the depression of 
the 1890s under the Democrats. (McKinley was elected 
president for the first time in 1896.) 

Slide 40: Theodore Roosevelt, photographed in 1906, during his 

(Fl 1?) presidency. 



Slide 41: This political cartoon appeared in 1906, and shdt/s Rbb- 

(F116) sevelt and his huge Navy. Because of his aggreosive 

diplomacy and willingness to make a show of the. U.S. 
fleet, T.R.^s foreign policy was often characterized by 
his statement, "Speak softly and carry a big stick." 

Slide 42: Roosevelt in 1910, after he had returned from Africa arid 

(F119) discovered that he was disappointed in the perfbrmarice 

of his hand-picked successor, William H. Taft. 

Slide 43: ^??_^^™P^?85 banner was used during Rbbsevelt's urisuc- 

^F118) cessful bid to re-capture the presidericy bri the ticket 

of the Progressive or "Bull Moose" Party. 



PART IV "-FRA NKLIN D . ROOSEVELT AND TH E-I5RE AT DEPRESSION 

Slide 44: The leaders of the United States Navy , photographed in 

(M54) 1918. Franklin Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of 

the Navy, is standing third from the left. 

Slide 45: F.D.R. as vice presidential nominee of the Democratic 

(FI41) Party in 1920, before his polio attack. 

Slide 46: this is a soup kitchen, where people could obtain a 

(K36) ^9?P Icitchens were familiar sights iri urbari 

areas during the Great Depression. 

Slide 47: : This huge dust storm was photographed in Colorado iri 
(K38) 1935. A s evere drbugh t made s uch s tbrm common in the 

central part bf the nation in the mid-1930s^ and ruined 

cburit less farmers . 

Slide 48: This scene was photographed in a school classroom in 

(K35) Tennessee during the Great Depression. 
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Slide 49: This person is ihoyihg to the western part cf the nation 

(K45) to seek. a better life during the Great Depressidri. . Hariy 
people in the U.S. were forced to relocate in the 193Ds . 

Slide 50: This man in Detroit is d«3nibnstrating his willingness to 

(N86) take a job. Photographed sometime during the 1930s. 

Slide 51: This man in New York is trying to make a living by sell- 

(N87) ihg apples. Many others did likewise. 

Slide 52: Shacks of industrial workers in Patterson, New Jersey, 

(N108) photographed in 1537. 

Slide 53: Franklin Delano Roosevelt, photographed early during his 

(f142) presidency. 



Slide 54: Eleanor Roosevelt, who carved out a career for herself 

(F143) above and beyond that of being the '*First Lady.*' She 

wrote books and a newspaper column, and gained a well- 
deserved international reputation as a champion of civil 
^nd human rights. At one point she served as a delegate 
to the United Nations. 

Slide 55: Franklin Roosevelt is shown signing into law one of the 

(N995 most important pieces of legislation passed during the 

"New Deal": the Social Security Act. August 1935. 

Slide 56: This chart was prepared in 1933, soon after F.D.R. becatne 

(Fi46) president, in order to explain the many items of legisla- 

tion passed during the "first hundred days" and how they 
were attempting to cope with the various threats to the 
welfare of the public. 

Slide 57: This political cartoon, which appeared in 1934, depicts 

(Fi45) F.D.k. trying to explain the proliferation of New Deal 

agencies, known collectively to many as "alphabet soup.** 

Slide 58: Franklin Roosevelt is shown aboard a battleship during 

(M112) the Second World War. 

Slide 59: Roosevelt is shown with Winston Churchill aiid Joseph 

(M109) Stalin at Yalta in February 1945, drily two iiibriths before 

his death. 



PART V LYNDON B. JQHNSQN AND THE UPHEAVALS OF TiS i96-Qs 



Slide 60: Lyndon Johnson at the time he was Majority Leader of the 

(F153) U.S, Seriate and perhaps the most powerful person in the 

national _ legislature . This photo was taken during the 

late 1950s. 

Slide. 61: This photo, taken in Mississippi in 1939, is evidence 

(H122) of racial segregation in the United States; 
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slide 62: 
(H150) 



Slide 63: 
(H161) 



Slide 64: 
(Hi63) 



Slide 65: 
(H170) 



Slide 66: 
(F160) 

Slide 67: 
(M146) 



Slide 68: 
(MISO) 



Slide 69: 
(R25) 



Slide 70: 
(R28) 



??_^^5^_?5®"5> a_Black child and hiis parent are being 

^ public school in North Carolina 
sometime during the 195bs. 



This photograph shows a portion of the crowd that demon- 
strated on behalf of civil rights in Washington, DC, in 
August 1963. This is believed to have been the largest 
protest march in the history of the United States. 



Civil rights leaders are shown meeting with President 
John F, Kennedy and Vice President Lyridbri B. Johnson 
in August 1963. Martin Luther king> the great civil 
rights leader who was later assassinated^ is fifth from 
the left. 

Civil rights marchers are arrested in Selma> Alabama^ in 
March 1965. The violence perpetrated on the protesters 
was partially responsible for Lyndon Jdhrisdri's Address 
on Voting Rights, delivered to Congress about one week 
later . 

Lyndon Baines Johnson photographed while he was President 
of the United States. 

U.S. soldiers in South Vietnam in 1967. _ The helicopter 
was a key weapon in this highly mobile jungle war against 
guierilla fighters. 

U.S. soldiers on patrol, somewhere in Vietnam during the 
1960s. During. the height of U.S. involvement in Vietnam, 
about half a million U.S. troops were stationed there. 

Military police are shown keeping demonstrators away 
from the Pehtagdhi the headquarters of the U.S. military, 
during one of many protests against the involvement of 
the United States in Vietnam. October 1967. 

U.S. marshalls remove, a demcjns tratbr during the giant 
protest march in_ October 1967. the protests against U.S. 
inyblvemeht. in Vietnam became so massive that Lyndon 
Johnson decided hottoseek another term as president 
in the election of 1958. 
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Highlights of American HisJ:or^:- -J'x-Ve jre&xdentjs 

_ \ _ __ _ 

George Washington and the rounding of the Nation 

George Waishington is as legendary and respected as any figure in United 
Stateis history. Besides being the first president of the new nation, he 
was once said to be "first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.'* Most people in the U.S. do not know that he was cri- 
ticized roundly during his lifetime for military ineptrxess, political cor- 
ruption, personal treachery, and even for allegedly stealing from the U.S. 
Treasury 1 His elevation to the status of demigod was to a considerable 
extent the work of Mason Locke Weems, an Episcopal parson who wrote a 
biography of Washington that first appeared in 1800, less than a year fol- 
lowing Washington's death. Weems attributed all kinds of virtues to Wash- 
ington. It vas Weems who originated the story about the cherry tree, now 
well known by virtually every school child in the U.S. 

Washington was born in 1732 in Virginia, the first child of a slaveholding 
planter arid his wife. His father, who was huge and fabulously strong, 
died wheri he was eleveri. After that, Washington escaped from his mother 
wheriever he cbiild to visit relatives arid friends. (iri later life, his 
mother refused to have ariythirig to do with him, feelirig that he had ne- 
glected her.) He had a rudimeritary educatidri iri math-related subjects 
arid siirveyirig, arid was thought to be practical ("a mari of harids") rather 
thari a thiriker. Through his half brother Lawferice, who had married the 
daughter of a wealthy Virgiriia plariter, George became a familiar figure 
iri upper-class Virgiriia society. 

At age sixteeri, Washirigtori begari workirig as a surveyor, for which he was 
paid extraordinarily well^ perhaps because of his social pdsitiori. With 
his earriirigs^ he was able to purchase 1>459 acres of larid by the time he 
was riirieteeri. At this tirae^ he accompariied Lawrerice to Barbados ^ where 
the latter hoped to recover from tuberculosis. Iristead^ Lawrerice died 
arid George coritracted smallpox^ which left his face permarieritly pockmarked. 
At age twerity-orie, Washirigtori was cdmmissibried a major iri the militia of 
Virgiriia^ arid was assigried to go to a French fort iri the Ohio valley to 
deliver ari ultimatum from the British. The Frerich refused to leave the 
area. Washirigtori^^ accompariied only by a guide, returried on foot through 
deep sriow over a distance of _ some _50p_mi_les ; with SO miles remairiirigj he 
was forced to cross the ice-jainme_d_ Allegheny River^ into which he fell. 
His ability to survive this terrible, ordeal is a testimony to his great 
strength arid stamina. During the following five years ^ Washingtori served 
as a lieutenant colonel, then colpriel (arid commander-in-chief) of the Vir- 
ginia militia^ and saw action against both the Frerich and the Indians . 
Among other things ^ he quartered his men at a poorly sited and abandoned 
fort^ where he was forced to surrender to the Frerich, It was largely for 
this reason that his military skill was later criticized. 

In 1759, Washington married Martha Custis, a widow whose enbntious wealth 
in land and slaves made him perhaps the richest man in Virginia. At this 
time Washington began sixteen years of private life as a tobacco planter, 
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land speculator^ arid church vestryman. He became, committed to the grad- 
ual abblitiori of the slave trade^ arid^ even though he had more slaves 
than he rieeded^, he refused. to sell any of them without _their cbrisent.. 
He is known to have had alifelbrig Ibvefdr thewifebf brie bf his rieigh^ 
bbrs , but there is ribt eviderice that this relatibriship was cbrisuihmated . 

By^ 1774> _ Washirigtbri had beguri_ tb _ participate actively in the ecbnbmic and 
political rebellibri bf the cblbriies against British rule. He was elected 
as _ a_ delegate from Virginia tb attend the First Continental Congress, 
which brbught tbgether represeritatives frbm all the colonies to discuss 
what steps were to be taken against the British. He also served as a 
delegate to the Secbnd Cbntinental Congress, where he was unanimously 
elected cbinraander-'in--chief bf the propbsed Cbntinental Army. For seven 
years he led the ragtag army ^ cons tantly plagued by inadequate weapbns , 
hbrrible fbbdi chrbnic desertibri, bitter winters , unreliable intelligence^ 
mercantile prbf iteering, uncooperative colonial governors^ and short terms 
of cbnscriptibn that forced him to repeatedly train raw recruits. But 
when matters seemed hopeless, Washington would move with great daring, as 
he did on the Christmas night in 1776 when he and his men silently rowed 
acrbss the icy Delaware River and captured some 9GG sleeping British mer- 
cenaries. With tb«» aid of the French, victory for Washington and the 
Continental Army came at Yorktown, Virginia, in October 1781. it has been 
said that he won in spite of his numerous difficulties because he avoided 
meeting his enemies on their own terms and was a master of tactical re- 
treat, maneuver at night, and surprise attack. in addition, he possessed 
magnetic leadership abilities, which probably help account fcr his ability 
to keep the army together through unbelievably difficult times such as the 
winter at Valley Forge, 

Immediately after the war there was a formal movement to persuade Washing- 
ton to accept a crown and mend the nation's political rivalries by becoming 
King. Sis response to this idea is noteworthy:^ "Such ideas . . . i must 
view wirh abhorrence and reprehend with severity." He resigned his com- 
mission and returned home to Virginia as a private citizen, aged 51. 

^.i^Y^^^^'^^. 9? new nation was organized »jnder the Articles 
^?_^??^?????^i°?» .^^S^.P^*^"^^^ completely ineffective in uniting 

the thirteen liberated colonies. in 1787, a convention was convened in 
Philadelphia the purpose of considering a new set of rules for the 

government; Washington attended as a delegate from Virginia, and unani- 
mously was elected to chair the proceedings . He is said to have presided 
°Y?^_^^i® Constitutional Convention "with a grave and paternal silence" 

^?_^^Y? ^^en "above fray and faction." In the only speech he made at 
the convention, he urged a large House of Representatives (that is, one 
with a relatively small number of constituents per representative) as a 
more adequate "security for the rights and interests bf the people." It 
is also said that the members of the converitibri agreed bri a relatively 
strong role for the president for the new republic because they tended 
to think of Washington as the first person who would fill that rble. 



The new Constitution was ratified in 1788, arid early in 1789 the electbral 
college named George Wiishirigtbri as the first Presiderit bf the reorganized 
government. Washington reluctantly acceptedj arid was iriaugurated iri New 
York City a few steps from where nhe New Ybrk Stbck Exchange ribwstands. 
During his first four years in office, he tried tb remairi non-political. 
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He toured all thirteen states in a syihbdlic gesture of unity ^ avoided 
persbhal advocacy of any legislation^ arid limited his messages to the 
Corigress to optimistic homilies. To his Cabinet he named outstanding 
men of various points of view. It was said that neither hatred nor 
frieridship could bias his decisions — a characteristic that sometimes 
earned him the rebuke of his friends. But he also set a precedent for 
the exercise of strong presidential authority in matters where the 
Constitution was ambiguous or silent, arid he purposefully maintained 
the presidential mansion in an elegant and highly dignified (some said 
glacial) fashion that was intended to force respect from foreign diplo- 
mats and U.S. citizens alike. 

Towards the end of his first term, Washington's administration was 
shaken by the acrimonious and increasingly public debate between the 
Secretary of State, Thomas Jefferson, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Alexander Hamilton. Hamilton, young and brilliant, was determined 
to put the new nation's financial structure on a sound footing; he pro- 
posed measures such as having the national government assume the debts 
of all the states, creating a strong central bank to issue official cur- 
rency, and enacting various taxes and tariffs. Jefferson, an agrarian 
democrat who feared concentration of wealth and power, was insensed over 
what he regarded as flagrant collusion of political and financial oli- 
garcies. Washington accepted a second term as president largely to pro- 
vide a bridge between those who sided with Hamilton and those who sided 
^^^^ ^i? second term, he became increasingly drawn 

into political controversies and subject to attacks in the press, which 
troubled him deeply; The resignations of both Hamilton and Jefferson 
from his Cabinet did little to change Washington's fortunes; 

At the end of his second term, in 1796, Washington delivered his famous 
Fairwell Address; In it, he warned against the debilitating effects of 
sectionalism, excessive party spirit, and the "insidious wiles of for- 
eign influence;" He counseled strongly against both permanent alliances 
and permanent animosities with other nations, urging instead "temporary 
alliances for extraordinary emergencies." He retired quite happily to 
his home in Virginia, and returned to planting. He died in December, 
1799, at the age of 68. 

Washini^ton was one of the most involved participants in the events as so- 
ciatedwith the founding of the United States. He played a substantial 
role in the life of the British colonies, iri the war for independence, 
in the creation of the Constitution, and iii the first years of the new 
republic under that Conscitutidn. He placed an indelible s tamp bii the 
presidency of the U.S., helping to make it a symbol of national uiiity as 
well as an office where decisive action could be taken in the name of 
all the people. He can take some credit for the nation's economic well- 
being during its early years because he saw fit to accept Hamilton's 
ideas . Arid he should be remembered, too ^ for vigorously spurning a 
crowri that he very probably could have had if he drily had not said rid. 
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Abraham Lined In aiid the Divided Nation 



Abraham Lincoln is almost as revered in the UiS. as is Washington. An 
eminent historian called Lincoln ''the collective wish-falf illment of 
the American people," and one of Lincoln's contemporaries said that he 
was "the greatest character since Christ." Lincoln is often treated as 
though he rose almost reluctantly from obscurity because of his natural 
brilliance and charisma, heeding the call of his fellow countrymen. But 
his law partner has another story: "Lincoln's ambition was a little en- 
gine that knew no rest. He was always calculating and planning ahead." 



Among the most celebrated facts about Lincoln are the details of his hum- 
ble birth. He was born in 1809 in a one-room, dirt-f looted log cabin in 
the back woods of Kentucky. His father was a Baptist and a carpenter by 
trade, able barely to write his own name. His mother, apparently the 
illegitimate daughter of a Virginia aristocrat, died when Lincoln was 
nine. By that time, the family had moved to Indiana , where Abe helped 
construct their new cabin. Lincoln's father quickly married again; Abe's 
step-mother encouraged his interest iri reading, which his father disap- 
proved of because it kept the boy from his chores. However, the family's 
ecdndmic si tuatiori was grim, arid Abe had to help out iri mariy ways. As a 
young lad he acquiriad a reputation for his use of the axe to rapidly fell 
trees, arid for his habits of thirikirig, telling storieSi^ arid readirig (by 
candlelight if necessary accbrdirig to legerid). _Orie of the books that 
deeply affected him was Parsbri Weems bibgraphy bf Gebrge Washirigtbri. 

VTheri Liricblri was twerity-brie^ the family mbved tb Illiribis. The riext year 
he gbt a jbb wbrking bri a f latbbat carryirig £bbds tb New Orlearis. The 
bwrier bf the bbat liked Liricblri arid bffered him a job as a clerk iri a 
gerieral store iri New Salem, Illiribis. He wbri the respect of the towris- 
pebplia by fightirig the town bully to a draw, arid f or his_ frieridliriess ^ 
hbriesty, arid kiridriess to widows arid childreri. He liked being a clerk be- 
cause it game him much time to _ read _. • _. everythirig from the U.S. Cbri- 
stitutibri tb Macbeth, After living iri the town for a year^ he campaigned 
for a seat in the Illinois gerieral assembly^ but lost. Then, he _ entered 
the grocery busiriess with a partner bri borrowed money _. The business went 
barikrupt because the partner drank tbpmuch arid Lincoln was tod busy stud- 
yirig law. It tbck fifteeri years for Lincoln tb pay off their creditors. 

A secbrid try for the Illinois gerieral assembly in 1834 was successful. 
Mostly silent duririg_ his first legislative session^ Lincoln rose there- 
after tb the leadership of the Whig Party ^ which was in the minority in 
the assembly. He advocated at this time that the vote be given to "all 
whites who pay taxes or bear arms," a radical suggestion in that it would 
have enfranchised females. His position on slavery was ambivalent; while 
calling it an injustice as well as bad policy, he argued that the federal 
government did not have the right to abolish slavery in any state. This 
v/as the view he maintained until halfway' through his presidency. 

Living in the state capital of Illinois gave Lincoln ready access to high 
society, and he met a well educated and charming young women named Mary 
Todd. After courting her for twelve months, their wedding date was set. 
But Lincoln, at the very last moment, decided he couldn't go through with 
the marriage. (According to some sources, he failed to turn up at the 
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altar.) Immediately thereafter, he suffered a severe hervdus breakdbwii 
that incapacitated him for a year arid a half . He arid Mary were wed near- 
ly two years after the brigirial date. It is well kripwn that he and_Mary 
fought hard and bitterly, but remairied uriited by their commbri Ibve fbr 
their fbur childteri. 

In 1846, Liricblri was elected tbthe U.S. Hbuse bf Representatives by a. 
large majbrity. Here he opposed the exterisiori of slavery to U.S. terri- 
tbries, but alsb bppbsed federal interference with slavery iri states 
where it already existed. He served only one term^ then retired to pri- 
vate life fbr five years ^ making, his living_as a circuit lawyer.. But 
the passage bf the Kansas-Nebraska, Act in 1854 rekindled Lincoln's in- 

tiarest iri pblitics; this act, which, bperied. up the entire area of _ the 

Louis iaria Purchase tb slavery ^ had been guided through Congress by Illi- 
nois Seriatbr Stepheri A. Dbuglas. Reaction inmany parts of the U.S. was 
bitter, everi viblerit, and a new pblitical_ alliance, _ the. Republican Party, 
was formed to oppose such extensions of slavery. Lincoln campaigned for 
the riew party's presidential candidate throughput Illinois in 1856. The 
Republicari carididate Ipst^ but Lincoln increasingly gained fame in Illi- 
ribis arid beybrid^ esp.ecially because bf the effectiveness with which he 
publicly cpuritered the arguments of Senator Douglas. In 1858, the llli- 
ribis Republicari Party riamed_Lincdln to run against the Democrat Douglas 
for the Seriate seat then held by Douglas . It was during his acceptance 
speech that Liricbln uttered the famous words, taken from the Bible: "A 
hbuse divided agaiiir^t itself cannot stand." In the campaign debates be- 
tweeri Liricblri and Douglas^ Lincoln increased his national reputation. 
Althbugh he wpri the popular vote, Dbuglas was re-elected to the Senate 
by the Illiribis assembly (which in those days made the final decision 
abbut whb wbuld represent the state in the Senate). 

Duririg the next year^ Lincoln was offered opportunities to speak all 
arburid the U, S. (except in the South), and did so. It was not surpris- 
ingi theri^ tbcit hi became a Teading contender for the Republican Party's 
presidenticJ nomination at its 1860 convention. He won on the third 
bailoc:^ sidd campaigned on a platform calling for non-interference in 
slave states and for exclusion of slavery froin the territories. The 
Dembcratic Party split into three factions that year; each faction put 
forward a _presidential candidate. Lincoln woi'i hi'inaily, carrying all 
eighteeri free states. But the elation of victory was overshadowed by a 
growing perception that war between the free and ,slave states was inevi- 
table. Various cbmprbmise measures were proposed' in Congress while the 
presiderit-elect i>^Tnained publicly silent. Behind the scenes, however, 
Liricbln vigorously opposed any comprbmii^r that would allow the extension 
bf slavery. Even before Lincoln arrived in Washington for his inaugu- 
ratibn^ representatives from seven Souther-n .states had formally pro- 
claimed the .Confederate:* States of Ainerica. In his inaugural address, 
Lincoln reaffirmed tha*.: he had no purpose to interfere with slavery in 
st.ates where it already existed. Re declared that the Union was invio- 
lable, arid premised to do his Constitutional duty to see that the laws 
were enforced throughout the entire nat:on. 

Within six weeks of taking office. Confederate troops fired on Fort Sara- 
ter, located on an island near Charleston, South Carolina. The Civil 
War had begun. Lincoln called for volunteers to fight in the Union army 
and r^rdered a naval blockade of the South. Four more states seceded. 



The war years_ were bitter briias for President Lincoln. Besides the sud- 
den death of his eleven-year-did son, he had to contend with incompetent 
generals i massive casualties > Uriibh rieverses iti the field, politically 
ambitious Cabinet members^ arid public attacks by those who demanded peace 
atany price as well as those who called for total war dri slavery. Lin- 
coln's positibri was that he was ribt jy.ghtirigagairist slavery but rather 
for the preseryatipri of the Uriipri. Wheri he firially issued the Etnaticipa- 
tibh Prbclamatipn in January 1863^ he did sb primarily td weaken the abil- 
ity of the South to cpntiriue tb fight. Based bri the assumptidri that the 
eleven states of the_ Confederacy con tiriued to be rightfully (if riot ac- 
tually) under the rule of the y_.S, goverrimeritj _ the prdclaiiiatidri freed the 
slaves only in those areasstill iribpen rebellibri against the Uriidri (net 
in Confederate areas bccupied byUriibn f brces ^ npt_ in slave states that 
had not seceded). The prbclamatibh thus accomplished little^ except as a 
signal that the president was opposed to slavery as well as to secessibri. 
in July 1863, the Union forces turned back the relentless ribrthward ad- 
vance of the Confederate army at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. But the Uriibn 
general disobeyed Lincoln' s order to pursue the enemy ^ who temporarily 
could not escape due tb a flooded river. Had the Confederates been pur- 
sued and captured, the terrible war probably would have ended then _ arid 
there. In November of that year, Lincoln came tb Gettysburg tb help de- 
dicace the cemetery for the fallen soldiers; here he gave his teri-seriterice 
iSettysburg Address, perhaps the most famous speech in all U.S. history. 

Iri 1864, Liricblri firially elevated a cbmpeterit field gerieral^ Ulysses S. 
Grant, tb cbiiiiharider-iri-chief bf the Uriibri forces i_arid military victbries 
fdlldwed. The Repiiblicari Party re-ribmiriated him fbr presiderit^ arid the 
itnprdved news frbin the front liries helped him win a second tenn>_ though 
rid t by a large popular margiri. Iriaugurated iri March 1865^ Lincoln had tb 
wait drily drie mdrith tb learn that the Confederate cbtnmarider^ Rbbert E. Lee^ 
had surreridered tb Grarit. Neither Lincoln ribr Grarit_ wished tb iihpbse 
harshly puriitive terms bri the Sbuth. Liricblri everi allbwed riew state gov- 
errimerits tb be fbrmed wheri brily ten percent of the electbrate tbbk an bath 
df Idyalty tb the Cbris titutibri^ arid.hinted that the federal government 
might make millibns bf dbllars available to cbihperisate former slave owners. 

But only five days after Lee's surrerider^^ Liricblri was assassinated as he 
arid his wife attended a play at Ford's Theater iri Washirigtbri. His mur- 
derer leaped tb the_ stage and cried ^ "5ic semper, tyrannisl The South i<5 
averigedl" He was shbt tb death twb weekc later by Uriibri trbpps whpwefe 
pursuing him^ arid his cb-cbrispiratprs (whb plarined but failed to kill bther 
tbp federal bfficials) were later hanged. 

Abraham Lincblri was a key participant in the most divisive. issue that has 
eyer_ cbnfrbnted the pebple bf the United States. (The Civil War is by far 

the blbbdiest cbriflict ever fought by the pebple bf the United States.) 

Lincblri' s direct irivblvemerit iri natibnal events was relatively brief (1858- 
1865) i _ however i because his rise, to riatiprial prbihirierice was so rapid. Per- 
haps the most tragic aspect, o_f the Lincoln stbry is that he was murdered 
just at the erid bf the Civil War ^ _ that_ is ^ just at the begiririirig pf the 
"Recons tructiori" era. It is widely believed that the' wbrk bf re-integrat- 
ing the eleven states pf the Confederacy intb the Unibri would have pro- _ 
ceeded far more smppthly^ and with far less rancor and yindictiveness ^ if 
Lincoln had been able tb serve his second term as president. 
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Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive Nation 

Theodore Roosevelt is one of the most cbidrfui figures in .^11 of U.S. 
history. He was loaded with energy , interested in and skillful at a 
wide range of pursuits^ and dedicated to social and political reform 
at a time when many of his eminent cbhtemporaries were stahdpat con- 
servatives. Most important for his record as a_natiohal lepder^ he 
was responsive to the new heeds and conflicts bf_a people who were 
both expanding industrially and asserting themselves _in world affairs. 
Rbbseveltj^^ ah activist if nothing else^ was a majbr fbrce in shaping 
the presidency as we khaw it today. 

"Teddy" Roosevelt was born 1858 to a prosperbus and cultivated l^ew 
Ybrk City family bf Dutch origins,. His father was an importer of glass 
whb was a friend of Abraham Lincoln; his mother w^s an aristocratic. 
Gebrgiah who remained loy&l to the South during the Civil War. Teddy 
was very unhealthy as a babya and remained so until he became an ado- 
lescent. He suffered gteatly from asthma ^ and bis eyesight was so poor 
that it made himawkward as a child. Because of these physical problems, 
his physical activities were severely restricted; he dpent a great deal 
bf time reading, as a childj^ and was tutored at home. It was at this 
time that he cultivated his lifelong interest in natural science. It is 
said that h_is cpllectibn _ of live mice and reptiles kept the servants 
jumping. When he was thirteen, Roosevelt was in a remote town in Maine 
(where he had gone to help cure his asthma) when two local bullies made 
fun bf_his city manners. Teddy flew into a rage and attacked them with 
fists flying but they gave him a humiliating beating. He resolved 
at once to begin building up his strength, and started working out with 
barbells and a punching bag. this exercise not only accomplished his 
basic objective^ but also seemed to cure his asthma. In addition, at 
abbuc this time he got a pair of eyeglasses for the first time. He said^ 
'*I had no idea how beautiful the world was until I got those spectacles." 

At age eighteen, Roosevelt entered Harvard University, where his inten- 
tion was to study natural science. He studied diligently in spite of 
the fact _ that many of his classmates did not, and in his senior year be- 
gan writing his first book, the Naval War of 1812. He was a member of 
the boxing team, and hobnobbed with Boston's Brahmins. In his junior 
year. he spotted Alice Hathaway Lee, the daughter of a respected Boston 
family.. "See that girl?" he said to a friend. "I am going to marry her. 
She won't have me, but I'm going to have her'" He married her his 
twenty-second birthday, and they moved to New York City. Here Roosevelt 
entered Columbia Law School and discovered a distaste for the law. Not 
content with studying, he joined the Republican Club of the city's Twenty- 
first District in spite of the warning of family and friends that poli- 
tics was run by society's lowest elements. He replied simply that he 
"intended to be one of the governing class." Within a year, he had been 
elected to represent the district in the New York State assembly. Here 
he served three terms, and voted for political reform measures while at 
the same time opposing most legislation intended to improve the lot of 
laboring people. However, after serving on a committee that vinited New 
York City tenements in order to investigate the cigar industry, he became 
more favorable to labor legislation. 
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Rbosevelt's political career was cut short by the deaths, on the same day 
in 1884, of both his mother and his wife. Roosevelt was at the bedside 
of each as they died. Soon afterwards, he headed west to the Dakota Ter- 
ritory, where he had already purchased a ranch. Here he lived for about 
two years as a hunter, rancher, outdoorsman, and writer, and loved every 
minute of it. People in the Dakota Territory often treated those who 
wore glasses as sub-human; in one instance, Roosevelt was accosted in a 
bar by a drunk holding two cocked pistols who said "Four eyes is going to 
treat." Roosevelt knocked him out: 

Wiped out by the drought of 1886, Roosevelt returned to New York City and 
almost immediately became a candidate for t lyor (because no prominent Re- 
publican would run). After coming in a poor third, he went to England to 
^^?^Z_^^?_^^^^^^°°^ sweetheart, Edith Carow; together they toured the Con- 
tinent, then returned to settle down at Sagamore Hill on Long Island. In 
1888^ Roosevelt was appointed a U.S. Civil Service Cotrmiissioner , a post 
of small consequence that he managed to use to come to national attention. 
He was reappointed a eotraissioner by the following president even though 
the latter was a Democrat and Roosevelt was a Republican. In 1895, Roose- 
velt accepted appointment as Police Coinmissioner of New York City; at this 
time the force was riddled with corruption. He encountered so much dppb- 

efforts to reform the force — there even was a large pro- 
test parade by German- Americans who opposed his efforts to close saloons 
on Sundays — that he was happy to accept appointment as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy in 1897. During the absence of the Secretary for only 
one day in 1898, Roosevelt seized the opportunity to cable Admiral Dewey 
in the Pacific, ordering him to take action against_ the Spanish fleet in 
the event of a declaration of war against Spain. This act^ though insub- 
ordinate, helped insure the great U.S. naval victory at Manila Bay. 

When the U.S. battleship Kaliie mysteriously exploded while docked in Cuba^ 
Roosevelt resigned his navy post arid immediately begari recruiting cowboys^ 
Indians, policemen, and Ivy League athletes for service in the First U.S. 
Volunteer Cavalry Regiment, the famous "Rough Riders." This force fought 
only two engagements in Cuba, but Roosevelt's fjersorial courage urider fire 
was demonstrated, and he became a riatiorial hero. Roosevelt appareritly be- 
lieved that his leading of a cavalry charge was his life's supreme moment. 
Returning hdtnia, he ran for Gbverricr of New York; he took seven Rough Ri- 
ders with him during the campaign^ arid had a bugler blow "Charge!" before 
every speech..- He won, but sbbri arigered the Republicari boss of New York 
State, Tbm Piatt, by payirig rib atteritibri tb what Piatt wahted_dbhe. Thus, 
in 1900, Piatt prbmbted Rbbsevelt fbr the vice presidency.. "T.R. j" as he 
was now kribwri, did riot wish tb become vice president^ knowirig_well that 
it was a powerless figurehead post. But he was so popular all around the 
country that he could ribt stbp the movemerit tb_homihate him. .William Mc^ 
Kinley and Rbbsevelt were elected^ arid Rbbsevelt returned tb Sagambre 
Hill fbr an extended vacation sbbri after takirig office. 

Presiderit McKirileywas assassinated in September 1901, and T.R. became ^ 
president. at age 42. This was a time of great social and economic unrest 
in the U.S.^ foran ever increasing number of citizens were demanding an 
erid_ to the heartless abuses of industrial capitalism. The "Progressives" 
iricluded couritless farmers and laborers as well as political reformers 
(such as Robert M. LaFdllette and Eugene V. Debs) and muckraking journal- 



ists (such as Upton Sinclair arid Lined In Stef f. ens) j all of whom decried 
foul wbrkirig cbriditibris ^ repeated ecbribthic depressibriSi decliriirig value 
of wages^ iiricoritrblled giarit "trusts arid the cbercibri bf_ powerful own- 
ers arid mariagers . The Progressives _ ribw Ibbked tb T.R_. to bririg the_ 
weight bf the presidericy behirid their cause. __ Rbosevelt indicated his_ 
pbsitibri in his first message to Cprigress. _ He adopted a moderate pbsi- 
tibn, avoidirig the bid extreme of lalssez jfaire_ (which had allowed, the 
buwiriess magriates to do as they pleased) as well_as the new one being 
'.•ropbsed by the mbre radical Progressives : _ sbcialisra. He said that he 
wi shed to eradicate the evils of the_ existing system while retaining its 
basic features^ _ for trusts were riot bad simply because. they were big. 
Roosevelt saw his duty as presiderit tb protect the public from the un- 
fair practices bf the trusts^ and to protect business from socialism. 

Rpbsevelt's greatest challenge as president came in 1902 when the United 
Mirie Wbrkers struck for better wages and working conditions. The mine 
owners refused '^;» rake any sort of offer at all, and the strike contin^ 
ued throughout che summer and fall. T.R. greatly feared the impending 
scarcity of coal during the winter (the price rose from $2.40 to $35.00 
a tbnl) and_ the danger of widespread riots, but knew that the federal 
goverrimerit, had no_ authority to act. He used every laeans at his cbtmnaud 
to bring, about arbitration, but the owners told him to his face to mind 
his own business. Roosevelt then formulated an extra-legal plan to have 
the U.S. Army seize and operate the mines; he let the details "leak" to 
the owners, who then agreed to arbitration. The miners returned to work 
immediately. Roosevelt's action was enormously significant because this 
was the first time that the federal government had not intervened on che 
side of business, but in favor of negotiation, which in practical terms 
meant that organized labor was informally recognized by the government, 
and that government would assert itself as a third force in strikes. T.R, 
referred to his approach to this crisis, as well as to many other issues 
involving business and labor, as the "Square Deal." 

In spite of his personal popularity, Roosevelt could not be certain that 
the Republicans would re-nominate him in 1904. But he played himself as 
being interested primarily in moderate reform in order to prevent radi- 
cals (that is, socialists) from coming to power, and received the support 
bf the biggest money men in the nation. Winning handily, he swung sharp- 
ly leftward during his second term, instituting numerous "trust busting" 
actions against big business and supporting major items of legislation 
designed tb regulate business and industry. When 1908 came, T.R. did not 
wish to be president for a third term. He engineered the nomination of 
his hand-picked successor, William H. Taft, and departed for a hunting 
safari in Africa within days of Taft's inauguration. 

Greeted as a herbupbri his return, Roosevelt found himself deeply dis- 
pleased with Taft's perfbrmance arid began speaking widely. His "New Na- 
tibrialism" speech in Kansas show^^.d how far he. had moved to the left, and 
foreshadowed much that eventually would characterize social and economic 
life in the_U.S. Unsuccessful at wresting the Republican nomination from 
Taft iri_1912i T.R. ran as the candidate of the Progressive ("Bull Moose") 
Party^ irisuririg the election of the Democrat, Woodrow Wilson. in 1914 he 
explored the Amazon River. in Brazil, returning ill, injured, and very an- 
ribyed that he could riot fight in World War One. He died in January 1919. 
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)seveit and the Nation in Ec 



Frahfcl in Delano Rdbsevelt served as president longer than ahyprie else has 
— or will. He was a politician over whom people disagreed violently. To 
some he was a dictator, a Red^ a destroyer of capitalism; to others (the 
majority) he was the champion of the poor and of labor, the friend of mi- 
norities, and the savior of capitalism. What everyone could agree about, 
however, was that **F.D.R." had ah ehbrmbus impact on the presidency, on 
the people of the U.S., and on world history. 

Franklin Roosevelt was born in 1882 at Hyde Park, in New York State's Dut- 
chess County. He was the only child of a gentleman fanner of Dutch des- 
cent who had substantial interests in coal, shipping, and railroads. His 
motherj, of Flemish descent, was young and independently wealthy, and is 
said to have smothered Franklin in dictatorial love. The family was Demo- 
cratic in politics in spite of being distant cousins of T.R., whom Franklin 
called **Uhcle Theodore." As a boy. Franklin let a secure life full of the 
perquisites of monied aristocracy: governesses, private tutors, dancing 
school, hunting, sailing, and riding his own pony. At fourteen. Franklin 
entered the Groton School in Massachusetts, at that time the nation's most 
elite prep school • Run by a strict cierg3n3ian, the school's moral curri- 
culum emphasized the responsibility of the wealthy to aid the less fortu- 
nate. Franklin was an average student but was excluded from his classmates' 
well established cliques because he had arrived some years after most of 
them. He sang in the choir, managed the basebail team, won the Latin prize, 
participated in debate, and was described by a classmate as "nice, but col- 
orless in 1966, Franklin entered Harvard University, where he majored in 
political history* and government, maintained a "gentleman C" average, and 
obtained his B.A. in three years. He served as editor of the student news- 
paper. Crimson^ but was keenly disappointed not to have been elected to 
Harvard's most prestigious social club (Porceliian) . When his father died 
during this time, his mother immediately moved to rooms near the Harvard 
campus so she could supervise his development more closely. But in spite 
of her determined opposition, .«3he could not prevent him from marrying a 
distant cousin, Eleanor Roosevelt, in 1965. T.R. gave the bride away. 

Shortly before his marriage. Franklin enrolled in Columbia University taw 
School. He passed the bar exam before completing his coursework, so never 
bothered to complete the degree. He then spent about three years working 
in New York City as a lawyer, commuting on weekends to Hyde Pari and on 
holidays to the massive Roosevelt "cottage" on Carapobello Island off the 
coast of Maine. _la i9!0j when he was 28, leading Democrats persuaded him 
to run for a seat in thct state senate, representing three upstate counties 
(including Dutchess). Elected by a thin margin, Frstiklin intmecUately led 
a fight in the legislature against the incompetent nominee of the party 
bosses for U.S. Senate, won, and gained wide attention in the press as a 
consequence. Although he won a second term in 1912, he fdUiid himself in 
Washington at the end of that year as Assistant Secretary of the Navy be- 
cause he had worked hard for Wdddrdw Wilson's ridmiriatidri at the Demdcratic 
Convention. In Washington, he bftgan tnakirig cdntacts and gaining p>dlitical 
and executive experience that would serve him well later. He remained in 
this post throughout World War One, and is credited with the idea of mining 
the North Sea in sUch a way that Allied shipping was effectively protected 
from Gertnari submarines. He is also credited with borrowing a destroyer for 
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a private visit to Campobellb Island. In 1920, having just resigned his 
Navy post, Roosevelt was nominated by the Democratic Convention for vice 
president, running with James M- Cox of Ohio. The two of them campaigned 
largely on the position that the U,S, should enter the League of Nations, 
but they were slaughtered at the polls by Warren 6. Harding's "Return to 
Normalcy.'' Roosevelt returned to private law practice, then accepted a 
position as vice president of a bank in Maryland. 

in August 1921, while yatching off Campobello, Franklin fell into the icy 
waters. The very next day, while sailing, he beached his boat to fight a 
small forest fire, then refreshed himself by plunging into the same frigid 
waters^ Returning home, he sat reading for a while in his wet bathing 
suit, then went to bed complaining of pains. The next day he awoke to 
find himself paralyzed from the chest down. At 39, the vigorous F.D.R. 
had been struck by polio (infantile paralysis). He was totally crippled 
and in excruciating pain at first, but within a few months he regained 
movement in his chest and back. He began a series of exercises that soon 
built his chest and arm juscles to prodigious strength, and got around 
thereafter in a wheelchair, or with canes and painful braces, or in a 
manually operated autotriobile. Until 1928, Roosevelt's main occupation in 
life was trying to regain his ability to walk. He finally discovered the 
88-degree mineral waters of Warm Springs, Georgia, where he could exercise 
by swimming; Warm Springs was a seedy resort when he found it, so he botjght 
it and turned it into a modern hydrotherapeutic center. Throughout the 
rest of his life he went there often, for he never regained the use of his 
legs. it is said that his fight against polio gave Roosevelt a personal 
depth and sense of compassion h(S could have gained in no other way. 



in 1928, the New York State Democratic Convention nominated Roosevelt for 
governor r^ven though he had stated flatly that he wasn't interested. He 
won the election in spite of a Republican whispering campaign suggesting 
that his "unfortunate" condition made him unfit for office. As governor, 
F.D.R. sbbti had to cope with the effects of the Great Depression, which 
began with the dramatic ''crash" of the stock market in October 1929, Faced 
with a Republican legislai:ure , he found it difficult to enact measures for 
coping with the crisis ^ but he was able to set lip the first unemplbyTnerit 
relief agency of any of the 48 states. He declared that "the duty of the 
£jtate toward its citizens is the diity of the servant to his master^" and 
that dtle of government's central duties was "caring for thbie citizens whb 
find themselves victitns bf adverse circumstances . . • ." Rbbsevelt was 
elected tb a secbtid term as gbverhbr in 1930 by the largest majority in the 
state's histbry, and instantly became a f rbht-ruhher for the Democratic 
nominatibn fbr the presidency in 1932. 



It was clear in 1932 that Herbert Hbbverj who had done very little as pres- 
ident to stem the misery of the Great Depression, had almost rib charice bf 
being re-elected. The fight for the Democratic ribmiriatibri was therefbre 
the majbr political drama bf that year^ _ arid F.D.R. wbri it on the fburth 
baXlbt. Defyirig thbse whb thbught uhe invalid shbuld conduct. a cbrifiderit 
"frorit-porch campaigri," Roosevelt visited 41 states and travel ed 27 ^ 000 
miles. Deploririg the collapse bf equality bf bppbrturiityi he said in brie 
bf hii speeches that "l db nbt believe that in the riame bf that sacred wbrd 
individualism a few powerful iriterests shbuld be permitted tb make iridus- 
trial cariribri-fbdder bf the lives bf half the pbpulatibri bf the U.S." Iri 
spite bf Hbbver'fJ thirily veiled charge that Rbbsevelt was eitlbracirig cbmmuri- 
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ism, he won all but six states. In the four months between the electibh 
and the inauguration^ the economic cdnditidn of the country deepened rap- 
idly: fifteen million people were unemployed^ midweistern fanners were 
fighting foreclosures with force, "Hbbverville" were a common sight in 
cities, the index of production dropped from 64 to 56^ and runs bri banks 
were so common that more than a dozen governors had brdered them closed. 
Roosevelt's inaugural address, coming at such a bleak moment in the life 
of the nation, was a stirring call to action for the federal gbvernment, 
and included the now-famous phrase that "the only thing we have tb fear 
is fear itself • • . : 

Before going to bed on the day he was inaugurated; Roosevelt proclaimed 
a four-day bank holiday all across the nation in order to give him time 
to prepare legislation to deal with the impending panic, and he called a 
special session of Congress to meet a few days later. That session of 
Congress lasted exactly 100 days and fo^nd members of 6oth parties, un- 
der F.D.R.'s tireless leadership, working in unity to create a package of 
legislation that began the economic revolution known as the "New Deal," 
The first piece of legislation, the Emergency Banking Relief Act, was 
enacted on the very first day of that session: 38 minutes in the House, 
three hours in the Senate, signed by F.D.R. the same evening. Banks all 
around the nation opened their doors a few days later, and the disastrous 
runs ceased, A dizying succession of acts followed, far too many to name 
here; many were passed during the first hundred days, some in legislative 
sessions that came later during Roosevelt's first term. Historians have 
summarized the purpose of this deluge of legislation by pointing to its 
underlying purposes: recovery of business, agricultural, and financial 
activity, and reiief for the millions of citizens who were unemployed as 
a result of the Depression. When these two goals seemed more or less in 
hand (sometime during 1935), Roosevelt and Congress turned their attention 
to a third objective: refoTm of the socio-economic system so as to insure 
that a Great Depression did not re-occur in the future. Perhaps the most 
important piece of legislation passed during F.D.R. 's first terra was the 
Social Security Act (August 1935), which provided for old-age retirement 
benefits, finaicial assistance for temporarily unemployed workers, and 
aid for thG blind, the needy, dependent mothers, and neglected children. 
For the first time, the federal government of the U.S. accepted direct re- 
sponsibility for protecting its citizens from the hazards of life in n 
modern industriiil society. 

Re-nominated by the Democrats by acclamation in 1936, Roosevelt carried 
every state except Maine and Vermont. Although the country was clearly 
in better ecdndraic cdnditidn than when he was first inaugurated, F.D.R. 
cduld lament in his 1937 inaugural address that "1 see diie-third df a na- 
tioa ill-hdused, ill-clad, ill-nourished . . . Ready td continue with 

more New Deal-type legislation, Rddsevelt was stdpped shdrt when the Su- 
pretfle Cdurt uriariinidusly declared uncdns ti tutidnal dne df the majcr meas- 
ures df the first hundred days, the Natidnal Industrial Recovery Act. 
Later, several dther key acts alsd were disallowed by the Court. Angered, 
Rddsevelt quickly prdpdsed td Cdngress a plan that wduld have alldwed him 
td "pack" the federal cdurts with additional justices and judges. This 
prdpdsal, thdugh defeated by Cdngress, was Rddsevelt 's pddrest perfdrtnaiice 
as president, for it seemed td justify the criticism df arch-cdnservatives 
that he was a cdririivirig despdt. Even Rddsevelt ' s liberal suppdrters were 
embarrassed by his clumsy effort to gain political control df the court 
system, the independence of which is considered sacred by many U.S. citi- 
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2eris.._ .Iri the mid^term (Cbrigressidrial) elections the following year, the 
Republicans made impressive gains in both Houses of Congress; 

By this time^ events in Europe were beginning to attract more and more 
attehtidh in the United States. But a strong isolationist sentiment in 
the, country was. able to prevent any strong U.S. response to outrages such 
as Hitler's taking of the Rhineland in 1936. Roosevelt apparently fore- 
saw the worst; in a 1937 speech he warned, "tet no one imaging that Amer- 
ica will escape," and he asked Congress for money to strengthen the na- 
tion's defenses in January 1939. Even after Hitler invaded Poland, public 
opinion in the U.S^ was 77% opposed to involvement in the war. Meanwhile, 
Roosevelt faced another contest — his precedent-shattering attempt to be 
elected to a third term in 1940. His own party Wiiy split over whether he 
should again, but he was re-nominated and won the election with slo- 

gans such as "Better a third termer than a third raterl" By this time, 
Roosevelt and most U. S. citizens were preoccupied with the European war 
and with attempts to stay out of it . . . as well as preparations should 
the U.S. ^^^rawn in^ The Depression became a thing of the past as the 
military draft was instituted and more and isore war-related industries 
geared up, putting almost everyone back to work. And war did come to the 
U.S., on December 7, 1941, "a day that will live in infamy." 

Roosevelt went on to win a fourth term in 1944, in the midst of the war 
years^ in spite of increasingly precarious health as a consequence of the 
strain of war leaderships His 1945 inaugur«al address address was brief. 
On his way to a reception immediately afterwards, he collapsed in his 
son's arms^ Three months later, while resting at Warm SpringSj he died 
suddenly of a cerebral hemorrhage. It is said that millions of people in 
the United States reacted as though they had lost their owti father. 

In domestic politics, Roosevelt had been (in his own words) "a little left 
of center." He used liberal means to preserve essentially conservative 

urge increased government iiiterference in the economy 
in order to maintain a basically capitalist, "freie enterprise" system arid 
^^^^^^^^^ ?^^9^^?^°?* F.D.R. wais an experimenter, an improvisbrj s prag- 
matist, a practitioner of trial-and-error prdblem-sblvirig methods. He had 
no coherent underlying economic philosophy. He attempted to deal with pro- 
blems by any means that seemed reaisonable arid appeared workable. In the 
end_, the heap of New De^il legislatidri did not completely cure the Depres-- 
sion; the Second World War did that. What may have been every bit at; val^ 
uabic for the people of the United States as all that legislation was the 
personal style of Frarikl in Delarib Rbbsevelt , fbr^ until well into the war 
years, he wan possessed bf a bbyarit self-confidence that inspired optimism 
and trust. 
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Lyndon Baihes Johnson and the Crises of the Sixties. 



Lyndon Baines Johnson^ the son of a small farmer, came to the presidency 
with more relevant experience for the job than Washington, Lincoln, or 
either of the two Roosevelts; At the center of national politics from 
the 5id-1930s until almost 1970, he was one of the ablest craftsmen of 
government in modern U^S. history. He is chiefly remembered as the 
Southerner who was largely responsible for securing federal legal guar- 
antees for the rights of Blacks and other minorities, arid as the presi- 

^^°®_^_P^??^ a "Great Society" were undertniried by the riatibrial 

anguish over the war in Vietnam. 

Lyndon Johnson was born in Texas in 1908, in the dry, rocky, southwest 
^^^^ farming was difficult and charicy. Ari iriterest in poli- 

tics ran on both sides of his family — orie of his aricestbrs had been 
governor of Kentucky^ and others, including his father, served iri the Tex- 
as legislature ~ but the main occupation of the family was farmirig. His 
early lif^ was not secure, for that area of Texas had been hard hit by an 
agricultural depression in the 19203. As a teeriager, Lyriddri did odd jobs 
^^?_P9?^^^_?9n^yj__P?^l^i"? shining shoes , passirig but handbills, 

washing dishes, waiting on tables, working cn the road garig. Iri 1927^ he 
entered Southwest Texas Scate Teachers College; earriirig his B.S. iri three 
y^^^®i_^^_^^^P^^_^^PP°^^ himself by teachirig Mexicari-Americari childreri. 
Decades later, in his presidential Address bri Vbtirig Rights before the 
U.S. Congress, Johnson recalled this experierice: 

My first job after college was as a teacher in Cotuila, Texas, in a 
small .Mexican-American school. Few of them could spealc English and 
I couldn't speak much Spanish. My students were poor and they often 
came_ to class without breakfast, hungry and they knew even in their 
youth that pain of prejudice. They never seemed to know why people 
disliked them. But they knew it was so. Because i saw it in their 
eyes. _ I of ten walked home late in the afternoon after the classes 
v/ere finished, whiching there vas more that i could do. ; . . 1 never 
thought then in 1928 that I would be standing here in 1965; It never 
even occurred to me in my fondest t dreams that I might have the chance 
to help the sons and daughters of those students and to help people 
like them all over the country. But now I do have that chance and I 
. . . mean to use it. 

A year after graduating, Lyndon campaigned actively for a wealthy conser- 
vative Texan who was running for the House of Representatives, and accom- 
panied him to Washington as his secretary. There he found a second mentor. 
Congressman Sara Rayburh, a friend of his father and an increasingly power- 
ful force on Capitol Hill. During these four years, he married Claudia 
_'*Lady Bird'V Taylor , daughter of a wealthy eastern Texas landowner. In 1935 
he was appointed to head one of F.D.R.'s New Deal agencies in Texas, the 
National Youth Administration. This enabled Lyndon ':o Become better known 
throughout the state, and when a congressional seat became vacant in 1937, 
he won it is an campaign favoring ail aspects of the New Deal. The day af- 
ter his election victory, Johnson met F.D;R. (who happ^jnsd to be travelin;g 
across Texas), and was able to talk with him at length. From then , on, he 
was ah F.D.R. protege. At this time he was 28 years old. He was re-elected 
to the House in 1938 nwd several times thereafter; but he failed narrowly 
in his first bid for the Senate in 1941, after which he tried to sound mbre 
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conservative in order to appeal to the powerful oil interests in his 
state. When the IJ.S, entered Wor7.d War Two, Johnson went to Australia 
oil a special assignment for Roosevelt and almost lost his life in an 
aircraft attached by Japanese fighters. After the war, he opposed the 
rapid dismantling of U,S. military forces. 

In 1948, Johnson made n second bid for the U.S. Senate. His real fight 
was in the Democratic primary campaign, during which time he opposed 
President- Truman' s civil rights program and defended his House vote 
against the repeal of the poll tax (saying he'd been defending "states' 
rights"). He came in second in the eleven-candidate primary, then 
inched ahead of his opponent in the run-off by only 87 votes. But he 
beat his Republican opponent in the election by a 2-to-i margin. In 
the U.S. Senate, he took a particular interest: in military preparedness. 
After only four years as a senator, Johnson was chosen Minority Leader 
by his fellow Democrats. When the Democrats regained control of the 
Senate in 1954 (at which time Johnson was easily re-elected), he became, 
* at 46, the Senate Majority Leader and one of the central figures in na- 
tional politics. His leadership of the Senate is legendary, for he 
adopted a bi-partisan approach to many items of legislation proposed by 
the Republican president, Dwight Eisenhower, and he acquired a reputation 
as a master of political accommodation who possessed a relentless and 
overpowering persuasiveness. In 1957 and I960, he guided to passage the 
first civil rights bills in the national legislature since Reconstruction, 

In 1960, Johnson's admirers promoted him as the Democratic nominee for 
the presidency, but Johnson himself stayed out to the primaries. Senator 
John F. Kennedy, younger and more attractive, won the nomination in spite 
of Johnson's public criticism of his lack of experience. Then, surpris- 
ingly, Kennedy offered the vice presidential nomination to Johnson as a 
was of balancing the ticket between North and South. They won by a very 
small margin. In November 1963, when Kennedy was assassinated, Johnson 
took the oath of office as president on board Air ForcB one while it was 
parked at the airport in Dallas, Texas. In his first address to Congress 
a few days later, Johnson declared that "No memorial oration or eulogy 
could more eloquently honor President Kennedy's memory than the earliest 
possible passage of the civil rights bill for which he fought so long." 
Johnson's consunimate skill as a legislative chieftain paid off in the fol- 
lowing months; bills proposed by himself, or originally by Kennedy, begaii 
to roll out of Congress; these included liberal measures such as the food 
stamp plan for providing food to the poor, the Job Corps for training arid 
employing youth at federal expense, and the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which 
dealt with public accbmmbdatidris arid fair emplbyirierit practices. 

Iri the presideritial campaigri of 1964, Jbhnsbri (arid vice presidential ribmi- 
riee Hubert Humphrey j brie bf the most pbpular and liberal members b^f the 
Seriate) faced Republican arid arch-cbriservative Barry Gbldwater. This vas 
perhaps the clearest lef t-vs . ~right choice for the presidericy ever pre- 
serited tb the voters of the riatiori; Johrisbri wbri by the largest pbpular 
margiri iri U.S. histbry. Wheri he accepted the Democratic ribmiriatiori^ Johri- 
sbri had saidi "This riatibri^ this gerieratibri^ iri this hour has man's first 
charice tb build a great society^ a place where the meeting bf v^rr^ life 
matches the marvel of mari's labbr." His domestic program, then^^ii/ er was 
kriowri as the "Great Sbcietyj" arid iricluded massive financial aid tb ele-_ 
meritary arid secondary schobls^ medical assistance tb citizens over age 55 
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(through Medicare)^ federal aid to poverty-stricken areas in Appalachia, 
aid to housing and the creation of the Department of Housing and Urban 
pevelopmeht. Johnson's supreme achievement was the Voting Rights Act of 
1?5_5, His speech to Congress on. this measure:, made only days after civil 
rights _advbcates _had been brutally attached in Selma, Alab^a, was the 
most effective of his career. In 1967, Johnson appointed the first Black 
(Thurgpod Marshall) to the Supreme Court. Later that year, however, huge 
riots broke out in major U.S* cities, fueled by Blacks who continued to 
feel the sting of discrimination in their day-to-day lives, 

Johnson's most vexing problem was the situation in Vietnam. Se story of 
U.S. involvement in Southeast Asia goes back to 1950, and cannot be retold 
here. When Johnson suddenly becatae president in 1963, there were 25,000 
U.S. military advisors in Vietnam; Johnson maintained at first that the 
people o£ South Vietnam had to do the actual fighting on their own. (This 
had been Kennedy's position, too^) But xn August 1964, ships of the U.S. 
Navy were fired on in the Gulf of Tonkin, off Vietnam, and Johnson iinme- 
diateiy got from Congress a resolution authorizing the president to "take 
all necessary measures to -prevent further aggression.*' Johnson com- 

mitted U.S. troops to battle, and the rising number of U.S. dead tells the 
story: 146 in 1964, 1,104 in 1965, 5,^08 aiiJ 9,353 in 1967. As 

U.S* i^^ol^^^^^*^^ including the bombing of civilian centers in North Viet- 
nam) escalated, so did protests within the U.S. These protests were not 
only by college kids and leftist rrxdicals, but also by an ever-growing tide 
of distinguished citizens from all walks of life. As more and more poli- 
tical leaders also decried the war that seemingly couldn't be xron (yet at 
a cost of more than 150 dead U.S. soldiers each ?*ree?c), and sls more and more 
of Johnson's Great Society programs were slashed to pay for the war, the 
political climate in the U.S. became as severely polarized as at any time 
since the ^ivil War. V/ith passive criticism focused on him as the comman- 
der-in-chief, Johnson announced in March 1968 that he would not seek re- 
election- _l^?ving the presidency in January 1969, he retired to his 
ranch in Texas, ^ere he died in January 1973. 

Johnson^s legacy can still be felt In the U.S. of the early 1980s, for some 
of our most vexing poiiticai issues continue to be of the "guns or butter" 
variety. Even though the Vietnam conflict is over, the fact that it occur- 
red at ail is still a matter of concern and embarrassment for some U.S. ci- 
^i?^^?A__ %^ of military preparedness escalate steadily , drawing funds 
away from domestic programs, some of which were started during the presi- 
dency of Johnson, and some as far back as Frarikliri Roosevelt. Finally^ in 
spite of the various civil rights measures passed under Johnson's leader- 
ship, discrimination and equal opportunity (nowadays with women a particu- 
lar focus) continue to be political and moral issues in the United States. 
In some ways, Johnson's presidency was a harbinger of things to come-. . . . 



__ Most of the information in this background paper is derived from teish, 
Kenneth W. (Ed.), The American Heritage Pictorial History of the Presidents 
of the United States (Vol. I and Vol. 11), toerican Heritage Publishing Co. 
(n.p.), 1968, pp. 11-62, 381-428, 623-660, 787-850, and 969-1005. 
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Important note to the grbufi ieadex^egardiiig— Hxtxt V-: 

As originally designed for use by AFS Internation^, Gnit V made use 
of selected slides ^designated as Fi0, Bi3, H42, and so forth) from 
the following cotnmerciaiiy distributed slide collection: 

Smock, Raymond W. , Stdwe, William M. , Jr,^ & Daniel^ Peter. 
The American History Slide: eoi±eciion^ 

Instructional Resources Cbrpbratibn: Laurel^ Maryland^ 1977. 

Obviously, ±i this collection can be obtained, the task of preparing 
this unit will be greatly facilitated » However ^ if this collection 
is ^'^t available, other slides from other collections could be used* 
In this case, however, many of the descriptive statements might have 
1^:. u re-written to be appropriate for the slides that are available. 




Excerpt from George Wa s hington' s ''Fairvell Addre s s" (September 1796) 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in 
extending our cotmnercial relations to have with them as little political 
connection as possible. So far as we have already formed engagements 
let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have hone or a very 
remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent coritrpversies , 
the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, 
therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial 
ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary com- 
binations and collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached arid distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a 
different course. If we remain one people > under ah efficient gdyerh- 
ment, the period is hot far off wheh we may defy material injury from 
external annoyance; wheh we may take such ah attitude as will cause 
the neutrality we may at ahy time resolve upon to be fcrupulpusly re- 
spected; when belligerehthatiohs> under the impossibility of making 
acquisitions Upon us, will hot lightly hazard the giving us provpcatioh; 
when we may choose peace or war, as our ihterest^ guided by justice^ 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so j)eculiar a sir s^tioh? Why quit our own 
to s tand upoh foreign grbuhd? Why^ by ihterxivi-, ; ing our destiny with 
that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace ahd prosperity in the 
toils of Europeah ambition, rivalship^ ihterest^ humor^ or caprice? 

Xt is bur true piblicy tb steer clear bf permaheht alliances with any 
portibh bf the foreigh worlds sb far^ I rneah^ as we are now at liberty 
to db it; for let me hot be uhderstobd as capable of patronizing in"fi~ 
delity to existihg ehgagemehts, I hbld the maxim no less applicable. _ 
to public thah tb private affairs that hbhesty is always the best policy. 
I repeat^ therefbre, let thbse ehgagemehts be observed, in their genuine 
sehse. But in my bpihioh it is uhhecessary and would be unwise to ex- 
teiid them. 

Takihg care always tb keep ourselves by suitable establishments on a 
respectable defehsive pbsture^ we may safely trust to temporary alli- 
ahces for extraordinary emergencies . 
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The "Gettysburg Address" of Abraham Lihcdlh (November 1863) 



Fourscore and seven years ago bur fathers brought forth, oh this con- 
tinent ^ a hew_riatibhi conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived, and so dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met oh a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
pbrtibn of that field, as a final resting-place for those who here gave 
their lives, that that nation might live. it is altogether fitting and 
prbper that we shbuld do thr.s. 

But^ in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate — we cannot consecrate — 
w^ cannbt hallow — this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
i-,truggled here, have consecrated it far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here- it is for us the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought. here have thus far so nobly advanced- It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us — that from 
these honored deed we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they here gave the last full measure of devotion — that we here highly 
resolve that thesr dead shall not have died in vain ~ that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedoai — and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth. 
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Excerpts from Theodore Roosevelt's "New Nationalism" Address (August 1910) 



In every wise struggle for human betcertnent one of the main objects, arid 
often the only object, has been to achieve in large measure equality of 
opportunity. In the struggle for this great end, nations rise from bar- 
barism to civilization, and through it people press forward from drie stage 
of enlightenment to the next. One of the chief factors iri progress is_the 
destruction of special privilege. The essence of any struggle for healthy 
liberty has always been, and must always be, to take from some brie mari or 

?^_^?^_^^^_?^8ht to enjjy power, or wealth, or pdsitiori, or iinmuriity^ 
?^_^^^_^??_^9^_^^?^_?^^"^_*^J^y J^^^'^ice to his or their fellows^ That is what 
you fought for in the Civil War, and that is what we strive for now. 

At many stages in the advance of humanity, this cbriflict between the men 
^^°_P9??_^®? _ ^^^^_ ^^^y have earned arid the meri who have earned more 

^^5^_^^^?_P9?®^"? central cdnditidn df prdgress. Iri our_day_it 

?PP^^1_^? _ --^^^ggif^f freetner. td gain arid hdld the right df _self-_ 

^f_^Sainst the special interests, whd twist the methods df free 
government into machinery for defeatirig the pdpular will._ At everystage, 

the esserice df the struggle is to equalize 
opportunity, destroy privilege, arid give td the life and citizencjhip of 
every individual the highest pdssible value bdth td himself and to the 
commonwealth . 

We are face to face with riew cdriceptidris of the relations of property 

welfare. The mari whd wrdrigly holds that every human right is 
secondary to his profit must rid w give way to the advocate of human wel- 
fare, who rightly mairitairis that every mari holds his property subi'ect 
to the general right df the cdmmuriity to regulate its use to whatever 
degree the public welfare may require it. 

The betterment which we seek must be accomplished, I believe, mairiiy 
through the national government. The New Nationalism puts the rational 
need before sectional or personal advantage. The New Nationalism re- 
gards the executive power as the steward of the public welfare. It de- 
mands of the judiciary that it shall be interested primarily i\i human 
welfare rather than in property. 
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Qpening -ancL-Clos Paragraph*; from 
Franktxn ^oos^ velt ' s First Inaugural Address (March 1933) 



This is a day of national consecration. 

I_ am certain that my fellow Americans expect that on ;n^^ induction into 
the Presidency I will address them with « candor and a decision which 
the present situation of our Nation impels. This is pre-eminently the 
time to speak the truth, the whole truth^j frankly and boldly. Nor need 
we shrink from honestly facing conditions in our country today. This 
great Nation will endure as it has endured, will ravive and will pros- 
per. So, first of ail_^ let me assert my firm belief that the only thing 
we have to fear is fear itself — nameless, unreasoning, unjustified 
terror which Paralyzes needed efforts to convert retreat into advance. 
In every dark hour of our national life a leadership of frankness and 
vigor has met with that understanding and support of the people them- 
selves which is essential to victory. I am convinced that you will 
again give that support co leadership in these critical days. 



******* 

We face ai-^ious days tnat lie before us in the warm courage of na- 

tional unxty; with the clear ccasciousness of seeking old arid precious 
moral values; with ttd clean satisfaction that comes from the sterr. 
performance of duty by old and young alike. We aim at the assurance 
of a rounded and permanent national life. 

We do not distrust the future of essential democracy. The people of 
the United States have not failed. Iri their rieed they have regi.«!tered 
a mandate that they want direct, vigorous action. They hav . as^.ed for 
^^^^ip^i*^^ 5^^_^i?®^^i^^ under leadership. They have made me the pre^ 
sent instroment of their wishes. Iri the spirit of the gift I tak.:: it. 

In this dedication of a Nation we humbly ask the blessing of God. May 
^^_P^°^^^^ each and every one of us. May He guide me iri the days to 
come. 
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ErxKa— Ly n don Johnson's Address on Voting Rights -(^arch 1965) 
Mr; Speaker, Mr. President, Members of the Congress: 

I speak tonight for the dignity of man and the destiny of democracy. I 
urge every membe^ of both parties, toericans of ail religions nnd of all 
colors, from every section of this country, to join me in that cause. 

At times history and fate theet at a single time in a single f^lace to shape 
a turning point in man's unending search for freedom. So it was at Lex- 
ington and Concord. So it was a century ago at Appdmafctbx. So it was 
last Week in Selma^ Alabama. 

There, long*-suffering men and women peacefully protested the deni^i-l of 
their rights as Americans. Many were brutally assaulted. One good maT^ 
a man of God, was killed. 

There is no cause for pride in what has happened in Selma. Tiiere is no 
cause for scllf-satisf action in the long denial of equal rights for mil- 
lions of Americans. 

But there is cause for hope and for faith in bur democracy in what is 
happening herr* tonight. 

For the cries of pain and the hymns and protests of oppressed people have 
sumiiibhed into cdnvdcatidn all the majesty of this greac government of the 
greatest natidn dn earth. 

Our mission i-j at once the oldest and the most basic of thlv country: to 
right wrong, to do justice, to serve man. 

In our time we have come ^o live with the moments of great crisis. Our 
lives have been marked wr.th debate about great issues, issues- of war and 
peace^ issues of prosperity and depression. But rarely in any time does 
an issue lay bare the secret heart of America itself. Rarely are we met 
with a challenge, not to our growth or abundance, or our welfare or our 
security, but rather to the values the purposes and the meaning of our 

beldvod hptidn. 

The isfUe of equal rights for ^jhericari Negrdes is such an issue. And 
should we defeat every enemy, and shv:)uld we doable dur wealth azVd cdnquer 
tne stars and still be unequal to this issue, then we will have failed as 
a people and as a nation. i 

As a man whose roots gu deeply into 'Southern soil i know how agonizing 
racial feelings are. i know how diffrlcult it is to reshape the attitudes 
arid the structure of dur sdciety. 

But a century h»'as passed, more than a ht'no'sd years, since the Negro was 
frev=»d. And he is not fully free tonight. 

It wa«5 more than a hundred ye.ars ago that Abraham Lincoln, the great Presi- 
dent of the Northrr.k party, signed the Emancipation Proclamation, but eraan- 
cipatidn is a proclamation md not a fact." 

A century has passed^ more tnan a hundred years ^ since equality was prdm^ 
ised. Arid yet the Negro is ridt equal. 

The time of justice has nov come. 1 tell you that I bt-lieve sincerely that 
no force_can hold it backi it is right in the eyes of mar and God that it 
should come. And when it does, I think that day will brighten the lives 
of every American. 
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VALUES O F- U,S, PEOPLE: FOCUS — ON — PROVERBS — AND — EXPRESSIONS 



Leader's Guide 



Objectives : 



1. To provide the students with some insight ihto a few 
of the traits and values that are characteristic c£ 
people in the mainstream of U.S. culture. 

2. To introduce the students to a number of the proverbs 
and expressions that are welt known in the U.S., and 

their meanings in relation to certain 
traits and values common in the U.S. 



Students ' 
Materials : 



Homestay Program Orientation Manual (one per student) 



Leader ' s 
Materials : 



Time _ 
Required: 



Discussion: 



For preparatory reading, see Six Key Values and Charac- 
teristic Traits of Pebplc in the U.S.y included herein. 
It is assumed that the Leader lias an insider's knowledge 
of U.S. culture and is familia-; vith most or all of the 
proverbs* and expressions di^ nursed in this session. 

^-Pr-'-'-i^ttately two hoursj structured as follows: 

20 minutes: Part I Pragmatistn 

20 minutes: Piirt II - Assertiveriess 

20 minuteis: Part III - Friendliness 

20 minutes: Part IV - Time Coriscibusries.9 

20 minutes: Part V - Res tle>^sness 

20 minutes : Part Vi - Optimism 

The twenty-tniriute time lisiitatibri oh each oi' t*_ie six _ 
topics should not be treated too rigidly. A lively dis- 
cussion about one of the topics should hot be pretriaturely 
off^^^i'^ly to ihsure_that all six tppjcs cail be '^slt 
with in th2_ two hours. T?tV£i Leader should try to avrange 
tf»ihgs so that ac least fo:.r of the* topics ^re covered. 
Note also that it is ;ibsdlute:-y necess«:ry that every 

proverb and expression listed under each heading be dis- 
cussed. In short, bur s gestidn to the Leader with re- 
spect to this session is succinctly stated in a modern 
U.S. expression: Go with the flow^ 
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PRAGMATISM 



A bird in hand is worth two Ih the pushm The prHgrnHhic 
approach to life places far more value on what is fully 
operational in the here and how (the bird, already in 
hand) than on what is theb^^etically possible of attain^ 
ment in the future (the two birds still free in the bush). 

There's more than one way to skin a cat* The praginatist 
is hot bound by rules or tradition, but is flexible and 
ihvehtivej he seeks the most efficient and effective way 
to accomplish a task with whatever is at hand. If skin- 
hihg a cat in a_certaih manner isn't sufficiently pro- 
ductive^ he'll figure out andthf.^f, better way to do it. 

God helps those who help themselves. The pragmatlst does 
hot necessarily, rule _dut: the possibility of divine inter- 
vehtibh on his behalf, but he doesn't wait around tor it, 
either. He assumes that divine intervention^ if any, oc- 
curs on behalf of those who get down to work. 

If you Ccih't lick 'e; ^ This p^^-^'Ce of advice 

shows the flexibilit ragmarist in xts most ex- 

treme form. _ The p^oi prevail are the people vho 

get things done; if ou ^icids to »ihange one's beliefs 
or affiliations in order to be on the side o£ progress 
and efficiency, so be it. 

Don't build castles In the sky. 'fhe pragraacist views 
daydreaming as a waste of time. ^Siy things;: that ac- 
tually work have value. Grandiose but unrealistic 
schemes (such as for building castles) are useless. 

No use crying over spilt ndlkr^ it is unfortunate to 
spill milk because it's a waste of resources; HotStver, 
"'nee the milk cannot be recovered for further use, be- 
moaning its loss merely wastes time and serves no useful 
purpose. Better to clean up the mess and get cr with 
life, dry-eyed. 

Leave well enough alone. Wliat appeals to the pragma- 
tist are things that work; perfe<:tidh is hicci^ but not 
necessary. When something work:: well ehotigh for bhe's 
purposes, there is little point in trying to make it 
work better. After all, further tihkerihg may cause 
one to foul it up. 

t^n't bite the hand that feeds you. Beihg fed i_ that ij, 
receiving any of life's hecessities^ is supremely prac^ 
ticai and useful. The pragmatist dbesh't ask too many 
embari q:«?sing questions about the source of his sustenance 
because he inay suddehly fihd his supply cut off. I'l other 
words, this ex'^ressibn cbuhsels that otAe should rot lfc;t 
tbaorotical niceties get ih the way of practical require- 
meh zs « 



Point 6: ^R^l^ arocmd the hush. in conversation or writing, 

it 33 acceptable to move quickly and directly to the 
Essential issue (to the 'Center of the bush, so to speak). 
It is not always a good idea to try to embellish a story 
with extraneous anecdotes , nor to try to indirectly sug- 
gest your meaning in or^er to preserve appearances or 
the feeiisxgs of others. 

Point 7: Give it to 'em straight from the shoulder. If you want 

to criticize or argue with anyone, the best way to do 
so is directly, f ace-to-face , and as plainly as pos- 
sible. The itaagij in this expression is that of giving 
someone a punch in the face, which is most devastating 
vhen delivered straight but from one's shoulder. Note, 
however, that people in the U.S. do not criticize or ar- 
gue with each other at the drop of a hat. When they do 
do so, they are most likely to do it straightforwardly. 

Point 8: stick to your guns» The assertive individual is tena- 

cious and cbufagebus in defending his opinibns arid be- 
liefs in the face of bppbsirig pbirits bf view. Like a 
sbldier under attack, he stays at this pbsitibri arid cbri- 
tiriues firing his weapbri as the eriemy advarices. 



PART ill — FRIENDLINESS 



Pbirit 1: Make yourself at home» ' This expref.dibri is frequently 

heard wheri a guest arrives in ypipebtie's house. It is 
ari invitatibh to the guer^t to riisperise with ceremchy 
arid, formality^ arid to act more or less as though he is 
iri his bwrihbme arid aabrig frierids. Typically^ a guest 
iri a cejtairi house f or_ the first time will be giveri a 
tour of the eritire buildings this is iri large measure 
to insure fchat the guest is able to treat the house as 
though it wtr^ his own. 

Don't stand oh ceramphy» The essence bf friendliness 
in the U.S. is the absence of formality or ''ceremony." 
People, who act iri a cerembriial fashion are perceived 
as cdbli guarded, arid distant^ whereas the friendly 
persori is believed to be ~ virtually from the moment 
of first encburiter warm, open, and (at least super- 
ficially) intimate. 

Pbiht 3i Let your hair down. The image here is of a woman t-jho 

has had her hair arranged on top of her head (signi- 
fying some degree of foniiaiity and reserve) unpinning 
it and le*'tihg it fall down around her shoulders (sig- 
nifying informality and openness). The person who 
"lets his hair down" engages in a great deal of seif- 
disciosure. Friendliness in the U.S. entails a com- 
paratively high degree of self-disclosure, even on 
short acquaintance i 
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Pbirit 2: 



Point 9: jbBtieT mousetxap, and the world will beat a 

pathway to goux door. The pragtnatist may not be a 
perfectionist, but he does know and value anything 
that does a job better than the way it used to be 
done. More efficiency and effectiveness is always 
to be sought after, even in so lowly a device as a 
laousetrap. In a pragmatic society, the builder of 
any sort of improved device can expect to be sought 
out by potential users. 



PART II " ASSERTIVENESS 

Point 1: The squeaky wheel gets the grease. The person who 

loudly complains or openly states his objections 
(the "squeaky wheel") is the one who is attended to 
and who is the cause of changes being made. Those 
who do not assert themselves forcefully and openly 
cannot expect to get any attention to their wishes 
or complaints . 



Point 2: Stand up and be counted . It is acceptable in a demo"* 

cratic society to make known one's bpihioh oh various 
issues ((That is^ to be counted, oh one side dr anpther 
of ah issue) ^ Assertihg b.ieself in this way is pbsi-* 
tfvely rec:>TTnnehded . 

Point 3: Let's get down to brass tacks_. Ih a society of as- 

sert:ive people ^ one does hot have to spend a lot of 
ti^^a on pleasantries or on various circumlocutions 
before getting to the heart of the matter at hand. 
It is possible to pay relatively little attention to 
people's feelings and to focus the discussion on de-- 
tails (the "brass *:acks" or "nitty-gritty") at once. 

Point 4: Tell it like It is. In general, people in the U.S. are 

more concerned about reporting things completely ahd ac^ 
curately than about f-jeserving feelings or saving "face," 
Objectivity is highly valued. On the other hands lying 
is tolerated in some social si tuatibrs in order to keep 
from embarrassing someone v^ith minor criticism br disap-^ 
proval. These tolerable lies atv> called "white lies." 

Point 5: Put all your cards on the ci±>ie. The image in this 

case is derived from certain card games tsucli as po. Br) 
in which the final score is determined aftef pl::syers 
pu^ their --^^ds down. Truth cannot be discov^^rec?. , no\: 
important decisior:s made ^ unless and until : h.> ir)t ::?:^ 
est^d parties lay otit ai± thex?: facts^ ancl o ^ ^ ay^ij foi 
everyone to examine. Such cand..dnti:ri 
e''3ryone in the long run, wen thou«crU 



t;i}.I ^ it 



effect of this assertive 
or. hurt feeixngsi 



>enaviov may V*? etrbarr^sir^iiift 



so 



A l±tt±e kindness goes a long way. The obvioas meanin,^ 
of this saying is that a small act of kindness cnii ii;ake 
a b::g difference in a retaticnt^hip. But it also is pos- 
sibie that little is the s rgi);! ': tcant word here, empha- 
sizing that people in the Viave littlie tolerai.ce for 
feelings of obligation or commitment that are without 
limits in terms of scope and duration - 

i ^^rity breeds contempt,, vThile i u is true that U.S. 
'^, '^'o*r it (ill cdmparisbri with people f'i:om many other cul- 
i JiXS?^) seem open and intimate on short acquaintance, it 
i^: «jJ :r.> true that there are limits on the extent to 
which the.y engage in self -disclosure . This proverb 
points but that one can know too much about another per- 
son, that iSj that there's a pDint beyond which knowledge 
about another leads to a reduction in the quaiJcy of the 
relationship. individualism and the protection of one's 
own seif-ihteres t become impossible if one's life is too 
in*" '=*r twined with the life of soiueone else, 

? '? i>^^i fTi.&nd. This saying may be a tri- 

bute to the faithful dog- loyal when others have let one 
^9^' useful to wonder whether there are 

other reasons why U.S. people are so attached to dogs. 
Could it bf!' that a person' s obligations to a dbg are lim- 
^•^f ^^S (being clearly subordinate to the 
person) does not compromise the person's individuality or 
independence, nor hinder his pursuit of self-interest? 



A friend in need a fj:iend indeed. In other words ^ 
when one is rsally in dire straits, thc^se who are_ wil- 
ling to help are one's true f riatids . This proverb re- 
minds us that U.S. people often show prodigious genero- 
sitj to those who havx3 suffered disaster. At other 
timen, however, they may not be especially generous be- 
cause doing so may make the other person seem d^pcihdeat. 

Charity hegins at home. When other people are not in dire 
straits^ one shoald tend to one's owi needs (attd to the 
needs of his nuclear family) first. If everybne is suc- 
cessful in looking after 

cess2jry and feelingsi of dbligatidti to dthiers can be com- 
fortably maintained at a low level. 

Don't be generous to a fault. This expression is inter-^ 
estitig because i tacitly admits that in the U.S. one can 
be too generous. xieing too generous i \j likely to inter- 
fere with the recipient ' s feeling of personal HucdnSmy^ 
and cbulH undermine the giver's self-interest, tbb. 

Good fences make good neighbors • One should keep_ one ' s 
neighbbrs at arm's length and hot becbme top involved in 
their persbnal lives. One shbuld clear 1/ distinguish be- 
tween what belbngs tb ohe'^s heighbbr and what belongs to 
oneself. Friendliness , if not friendship, is promoted 
by ke^^pir.^ one's fences mended. 
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PART-IV — TIME CONSCIOUSNESS 



Point 1; 



Point 2: 



Point 3: 



time is money. This proverb equates time to something 
else well known to be highly valued by people in the 
U.S. This is not n^ix'ely poetic license, however, since 
in the world of private enterprise a monetary value 
very often can be placed on a given period of time. 

Time flies. There are cultures in the world where 
time is experienced as passing slowly, and others 
where people are scarcely cocicious of time at all 
(except perhaps in terms of the four seasons). in 
the U.S., on the other hand, people are highly con- 
scious of the "movement" of time and believe that it 
is passing rapidly, 

rime and tide j^it. for no man. The passage of time is 
^9^_°^^Z ^I^P^^i inexorable and relentless, as 

is the movement of the tides of the oceans ... at 
iecst as experienced by U.S. people. Therefore, one 
must conform to the demands of time. One can reaciily 
become a "slave to the clock" in the United States. 



Point 4: ^ stitah in time saves nine. The image in this case 

is of a seamstress or tailor seeing a weak spot in the 
seam of an: item. of clothing. The weakness could be 
ignored, but one can foresee that sooner or later it 
viii tear open and then require far more time and ef- 
fort to mend. From the point of view of U.S. people^ 
it iiS preferable to take "timely" aCtidii now and metid 
it with one quick stitch than to wait and have to put 
in nine stitches later. Doing it now takes more time 
not-?, but "saves time" in the long ruu« "An dunce of 
prevention is woTLh a pound of euro" 

Point 5: The early bird catches the worth > Takhlg timely action, 

whica is valued in che U.S.^ dften reqr.ires that phe 
be first . . . or ."the firstest with the mbs test . " 
Especially tvherx rasonrces in demand are limited (worms , 
for example), being on the scena first is very likely 
tc> serve one's self-interest well. 

Point 6: Make hay wtlle tne ^mn shines. Taking timely action 

also requires that diie seize any avail<5.b le opportunity 
as soon as it presents itself. It may rain tomorrow;; 
so ii it's sunny today one slioulc ^et to -'ork on the 
hay without delay. 

Point 7: X-et/s cross that hridge when we co:Re to it. At first 

si^ht^ this expression seems to contradict the impor- 
tance of timely iictiph. However, in this case, the 
emphasiii is on the limizs on_ one ' s ability to foresee 
the future i and on the futility of "wasting time" by 
worrying unnecessarily about the unknown. When r -e is 
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face-tb-face with a problem or challenge in the here 
and now, one can deal with it realistically. 

Point 8; Try to kill two birds with one stone* Time conscious- 

ness in the U • S • .includes the notion that efficiency 
is desirable. If one can make one action (throwing a 
stbne^ for example) serve two purposes (killing two 
birds instead of merely one), all the better. Energy 
and resburcfts^ as well as time, are saved - 



Point 1: Don't put off until tomorrow what you can do today. 

In the U.S., we^k and activity are valued highly. If 
there's a tasi i.o be done, it^s better to do it in the 
present than ix* the future, other considerations being 
equal. Leisusr/.-^ is enjoyed preferably after ail tasks 
that are availsbie have been completed. 

Point 2: An idle mind is thfc> devil's workshop:. This proverb 

seems to be baeed on an assumption that one's mind 
cannot be truly idle, but is always groping about for 
sbmet/3i^g to figure out, think about, or plan. Better, 
then, to h^7e worthwhile projects lined up than to give 
one's mind a chance tc reiax, for instead of relaxing 
it is likely to turn restlessly to a project of its own 
devising , . which may lead to mischief. 

Point 3: Actions speak zouder than words. This is another way 

of saying that practice is preferable to theory. People 
may have good ideas and be well mdtivrited, but what they 
actually do is of the higheJ5t: importance. Constant ac- 
wivitv, especially when productive in nature, is far 
more nighiy valued than thought. 

Point 4: Keep up with the Joneses. The "Joneses" are a mythical 

family whom one regards more or less as one's peers. 
The Joneses should not be allowed to get ahead bf one- 
self terms of social or econbtnic status. One shbuld 
not content with the status qub (as it applies to 
oneself), but should constantly ehdeavbr tb at least 
keep pace with the (presumably) rising fbrtuhes bf bne's 
peers. One must restlessly pursue success. 

Point 5: A walzch'" ^ pot naver i?pils. Restlessness as a trait in 

the U.S. included an inability to be cbntent with the 
occurrence of procedures and events in their own good 
time. Of cbur5£i> a watched pot does bbil _ eventually , 
but the restXi;^s person experiences the time required 
for boiling as interminably, Ibng^ and can bear the wait 
only by finding sbme thing else to do. 
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Point 6: A rolling stdtie gathers hd moss. As a stone in the same 

location and position gathers moss, on one side, so the 
person who accepts the status quo becomes complacent and 
fuzzy-minded. Better to move on to new challenges and 
hew opportunities every once and a while. 

Point 7: A_sleepiT2g Fox catches no. poultry . It's not wrong to 

sleep in_ the U.S., but it's wrong to sleep too much. 
One should relax only so much as is necessary to refresh 
oneself ror j-cnductive activity; the goal of the worth- 
wbi7.e lif'ci:^ in productive activity, not leisure. 

Point 8: . • -rass Is always greener oh the other side of the fence. 

A congenital illness , so to speak, of U.S. people seems to 
be an inability to be content with things as they are. 
One is alv/ays looking out over one's fence to see how mat- 
ters are progressing for others, and one tends to be im- 
pressed especially by those others who are doing better 
than oneself. Having seen that a better existence is pos- 
sible, the proper thing to do is strive to achieve it 
... or at least to feel properly envious I 



PART VI — OPTIMISM 



Point 1: Never say die. The ,optimist never gire : V5p so long as 

? _^^_^^P? remaining. Ue keeps on 

trying to achieve lis objective. 

Point 2: ^5^^^ you don' i succeed, try, try again. The 

optimism is loath to admit fav.lure, and reluctaxtt to 
concede that the task is impossible. He keeps on 
trying — trying to improve his skill, deepen his will- 
power , heighten his energy, or commit more time — in 
the expectation that evpTitiii'^i will pr/2vail. 

Point 3: Where there's a will, , ;• . • : tvay. The important fea- 

ture of this proverb yUasis on will-power. 

Mqtivatirn is accorded gxrc^t rs^pect in the U.S., and a 
strongly r^otivated person i§ viei^cd very optimistically. 
y.t is believed that his will' power will enable him tc 
find some way of accbmplishirig his objective, even in 
the face of great odds. 

Point. 4: The bigger they are, the harder they fall.' Here the 

image is of a David-and-Goliath contest. The smaller 
opponent is at a disadvantage ^ or soit seems. However, 
? he may- have certain advantages ^ ?ind if he capitalizes on 
them he may be able to deliver a mighty blow to the lar- 
ger bppbrieht. The latter may gravely injure himself in 
falling, due to his great weight. The optimist concen- 
trates on his opponents disadvantages , . and on the ways 
in which supposed, advantages of his opponent can be ex- 
ploited to give the optimist the victory. 
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Practice makes perfect. What is interesting about this 
proverb is that it is based on an assutnption that per- 
fection is attainable. Furthermore, xt suggests that 
almost anyone can attain perfection through constant 
and dedicated practice. ~This is the optimist's point 
of view: Sufficient time, energy, skill, and will-power 
win eventually lead to perfection, or near-perfection. 
(Perfection, though attainable in theory, isn't always 
desirable in practice, as was discussed above under 
"Pragmatism.") 



When the going gets tough, the tough get going. This 
play on words reminds us that the optimist is not cowed 
by increased adversity, but rather challenged. Tougher 
conditions merely call forth tougher effort, and the ex- 
pectation is that success eventually will be attained. 

Great oaks from little acorns grow. In evaluating the 
possibility for success of any undertaking, the optimist 
pays little attention to the modesty of the initial re- 
sources, concentrating instead on the factors that are 
likely to make the project a huge success. Commitment 
of time, energy, skill, arid will-power are key factors 
that people in the U.S. believe will enable an idea as 
humble as a tiny acorri to grow into something as large 
arid sturdy as a great oak tree. (A hidden assumption 
is, hbweyer> that the project is realistic iri scope ^ as 
we saw above under "Pragmatism.") 

The difficult 5/e_dp at once/ the impossible takes a 
little longer, This mottp of the U.S.. Navy's cbmbat_ 
engineers (the "Sea Bees") during World War Two is _the 
highest expression of the optimistic outlook on life._ 
It refuses to admit that any thing _is completely unreal- 
istic or impossible; sufficient effort can meet any con- 
ce ivab 1 e ch a 1 1 eng e . 



Six Key Values and Characteristic Traits i3_f_£ea|ile iji^t^ 



Pragmatism 

In cbmparisph with people from many other cultures^ people in the United 
States are intensely practical. The focus of their attention is bh the 
"here and hbWj " bh the realities, of the_ situatibn_ at hahdi and bn what 
can be actually accbmplished with readily available resources. Pebple 
in this culture spend relatively little time dreaming abbut fantastic 
possibilities; rather^ they lay plans for "db^able"_ prbjects and then be- 
gin to implement them as sbbh as possible. Similarly ^ they tend to be 
distrustful bf theories and bther intellectualized abstractions ; they are 
far more interested ihknbwihg simply whether, a thing br ah idea vbr-fcs^ 
that is^ produces the intended results. Pebple in the_U.S_. are flexible 
and adaptable and inventive because hbt_ being sb usually slbws dbwn br 
blbcks effective action. Getting something dbne^ in bther wbrds§ is seen 
as preferable to hbldihg but fbr exactly what one hbped fbr ~ and pos- 
sibly achieving hpthihg as a result. .Finally^ U.S. pebple seldbm wait 
for the ihtervehtibh of supernatural fbrces^br fbr gbbd bmehs or fate, 
br for the right person tb cbme albng and help. They are mbre likely to 
jump right ih^ figure things but fbr themselves bn a trial-and-errbr 
^ basi3> imprbyise where necessary^ and try to get the jbb done well enbugh 

sb that the intended results are accbmplished. To pebple from other cul- 
tures^ pebple in the U.S. seem, to concentrate tao heavily bn finding the 
best means to accbmplish a.task^ and to be insufficiently cbhcerned about 
the character and impact of the ends that they are trying tb achieve. 

Assertiveness : 

Tb an extent rarely seen in bther cultures ^ most pebple in the U.S. tend 
tb be candid and butspbkehi and tbshare very readily with bthers a wide 
range bf facts about their persbhal lives^ even bh shbrt acquaintance. 
(This is nbt to say that there are nbt tabbb tbpics in_ the U.S. 5 They 
expect "direct" questibhs^ tb which they respond with "straight" answers. 
When they have disagreements br becbthe angry with each other, they usu- 
ally try tb resblve their differences in a face-tb-face meeting rather 
than by relying bn the services of go-betweens. In dealing with others 
whb are seeking advice br guidance, people in the U.S. try tb be as ob- 
jective and accurate as possible, whereas pebple from a number of other 
cultures try to say something that the other person will find pleasing 
or reassuring. Furthermore, U.S. pebple tend not to be deeply concerned 
abbut causing others tb "lose face," unlike people from Oriental cultures i 
On the other hand, it is important to keep in mind that U.S. people cer- 
tainly do not deliberately set out, day by day, to insult or pick fights 
with one another. They value amiability and mutual agreement, and are 
quite capable to telling "white lies" to eliminate unnecessary embarrass- 
ment in many social situations. Nevertheless, it is well known that U.S. 
people are often experienced by people from other cultures as assertive, 
even seemingly aggressive, in their daily relationships with friends, col- 
leagues, and acquaintances. 
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Friehdlihess 

Getting used to the meaning and practice of friendship is one of the 
more difficult adjustments faced by many foreign visitors in the U.S: 
In many other cultures, the type of relationship that we in the U_^S. 
term "friendship" would be called merely an "acquaintanceship." Peo- 
ple in th<2 U.S. tend to be very warm, informal, open, arid positive 
~ in a word, friendly - — toward virtually everybrie they meet, arid 
this leads foreign visitors to believe that the stage that they call 
acquaintanceship is rapidly passirig^ arid that a frieridshi|i is in the 
making. This belief is giveri credibility by the habit of U.S. people 
of referririg to most of the people they know as "friends . " However ^ 
frieridship as t/3e foreign visitors understand it follows _iri_ very few 
cases, with the result that the foreigner feels distinctly let dbwn._ 
(Visitors of teri begin to feel let dox^ when a person who was extremely 
friendly to them on first meeting passes them a_few days later and 
breezes by with the typical "Hil How ya doinV? Lovely day^ isn't 
it? Well, see ya around.") Another way of looking at all this is to 
ribte that in many other cultures ^ establishing a_ friendship with ano- 
ther person is a long process ^ bne that is riot always engaged in be- 
cause one doesh* t expect to establish a_ friendship with many other 
people^ But brice a friendship is established^ it is characterized by 
deep-seated feelings of cominitmerit and bbligatibri that kribw very few 
limits bri their scbpe_and duration. In the United States, on the 
bther hands we "make friends" with a great deal of ease , . . and we 
are willirig and able to part with bur friends rather easily, too. It 
has been said by some who have tried to take an objective view of our 
culture that we are. so concerned about individualism, and about main- 
taining bur persbrial indepehderice , and about pursuing our own self- 
interest, that we tend to act as though deep and durable friendships, 
cbmplete with unlimited mutual obligations, are likely to smother us. 
Whether or not one agrees with that assessment, data from cross-cul- 
tural studies makes it clear that what we call "frlehdship" in the U.S. 
is relatively superficial when compared with the paiiexn coimon in many 
other cultures. __ The pattern in the U.S. seems to be this: We have nu- 
merbus "friends" at any one time, but who these friends are keeps chang- 
ing throughout our lives. dur friends are more likely to be linked to 
specific activities (golfing partners, work colleagues, jogging compan- 
ions, drinking buddies, bridge foursomes) than to carry through ail as~ 
pects of our lives. Even those whom we may think of as "best friends" 
or "special friends" may change again and again as the decades roil by. 

^^3^°"^_^^y U.S. are so friendly with just 

about everyone we encounter, while at the same time being reluctant to 
form lasting and intimate friendships, is that we are highly mobile, 
both in terms of changing our places of residence and employment fre- 
quently, and in terms of moving up (or down) the socioeconomic ladder; 
Under these circumstances, it is easier for. uis to fortti transitory and 
relatively shallow relationships with others. 

Time Consciousness 

Pebple iri the U.S. deal with time as though it were a sort of ribbon 
coming intb view in the future (the direction in which they are facing), 
rushing past them iri the present at a rapid and relentless pace^ and 
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disappearing in the past (behind them). The moyemeiit of this ribbon 
of time is a matter of great cbricerri to them. They feel they must 
measure this mbvemeht and cons taritly remain aware of iti; progress. 
And they have increasingly applied the value of thrift to titnia, with 
the result that they tend to be preoccupied with cphcerhs such as 
punctuality i speedj^ and the importance of somehow ''saving'* time • 
Another aspect of U, S . people ' s cohscipushess^ of time is the impbr- 
tahce they attach tb timeliness of actibh. This trait ihvblves both 
a readiness to seize bppbrtUhity quickly whenever it presents itself ^ 
and a habit of Ibbking into the £oreseeable_ (that is ^ riot too distarit) 
future in order to plan_ for _ contingencies that^ if riot dealt with iri 
advarice^ might everitiaally hirider prbgress^ ruin valuable resburces^ 
or _ put bppbrturiities beybrid_ their grasp. Another feature of time cbri~ 
scipusness in the U,S, is the devptibri_ to efficiency ^ which has_beeri 
defined simply as "doing things. right ^ that is, doing. them well with 
mi riimuui waste of resources i_ including time. If two things can be ac- 
complished with the same effort that previously was spent on accbm^ 
plishinjg one, so much the better. So thoroughly have U.S. people ac- 
cepted their assumptions about time that they can scarcely believe^ 
let alone comprehend^ that many other peoples have a completely dif- 
ferent outlook. Some peoples do not feel that timeis rushing by^ 
and don't even think of it as something. that is moving like a.ribbbri; 
to such people, if the "passage of time" has any meaning at all, it 
is probably in terms of the change of the seasons. 



Restlessness 



Cbristarit activity is a characteristic bf many people in the U,S, They 
like tb get thirigs dbrie; they feel that "variety is the spice of life"; 
they are uric bmf or table with silerices; they become itnpatieritw^ 
tb wait. Most U,S. people firid it extremely difficult to sit quietly 
arid do absolutely ribthirig^ iri cbritrast to people frbm cultures where rid 
special virtue is assbciated with accbmplishirig brie thirig after aribther. 
Arid although they are usually quite gregaribus> people iri the y,S. terid 
to devalue talk arid tb see prbductive activity as beirig the brily thirig 
bf ariy real wbrth. Cbriscibus as they are bf persbrial success f.rid iridi- 
vidual achievemerit i .they gerierally feel a mbtiyatibri tb work to "get 
ahead i" that is^ tb better the cbriditibris of their lives if riot to ac- 
tually surpass their peers iri the cbmpetitive s truggle f br wealth arid 
status. Some people. in this cpuritry change their residences so often 
that they almost could be considered nomads; many don't feel they've 
had a proper. vacation unless they've traveled hundreds ^ if not thou- 
sands ^ of miles to exotic places. The distance traveled. by some tb 
work each day is greater than that traveled by many people in other 
countries on the longest journey of their lives I This constant acti-- 
vity and striving and moving about leads visitors from other cultures 
to conclude that people from this culture seem "driven," 



Optimism 

One of the mbst characteristic traits bf pebple frbm U,S, culture is 
their bptimisihj br (as it is more bfteri referred tb by arithrbpblbgi»^ts ) 
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efFdrt^qptithism. Effort-optimism is fuhdameri tally ah assiJinptidh that 
any task can be accomplished^ aily challenge met i_ any barrier overcome ^ 
if only sufficient quantities of time^ energy^ skilly and will power 
are brought to bear oh the project beihg uhdertaken. In shorty we are 
dptimlstic about the evehtual outcome of our eiffbrt It_ is important 
to realize that the assumptioh is hot that success will be achieved 
easily^ but rather that success can be achieved eventually* If su(;^cess 
is hot achieved^ the problem usually is hot seeh in terms of the im- 
possibility of the task, nor in terms of fate or the lack of God's 
blessing. Instead, the assximptibh tends to be that insufficient effort 
was employed, and that increased effort would have resulted in success. 
Furthenndre, such a realization usually leads to renewed efforts. 
Closely related is a cdhscidushess of the fact that all great things 
have had small beginnings. in other words, a great idea — though only 
a thought in one person's mind — can be converted into practical real- 
ity if sufficient time, energy, skill, and will-power are applied. 
Ahdther cldsely related hdtidh is that perfectidn is pdssible not 
easily achieveable, to be sure, but nevertheless possible if enough 
effort is expended. The quintessential example of effort-optimism is 
the mdttd df the U.S. Navy's combat engineers (the "Sea Bees") during 
Wdrld War Two: "The difficult we do at once; the impossible takes a 
little longer.'* Note that this motto clearly rules out the impossi- 
bility df failure, though admits that (slight!) delay may be inevitable 
when the task is overwhelming. People from other cultures, generally 
speaking, are less likely to assume that they can accomplish virtually 
anything, and are more likely to take fate or supernatural forces into- 
account in their assessment of Whether to undertake a project in the 
first place. 
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Proverbs and Charactef istic Expressions of People in the U . S 



> . . Illustrating Their PRAGMATISM; 

• A bird in hand is worth two in the bush; 

• There's more than one way to skiri a cat. 

• God helps those who help themselves, 

• If you can't lick 'em, Join 'em. 

• Don't build castles in the sky- 

• No use crying over spilt milk. 

• Leave well enough alone. 

• Don't bite the hand that feeds you. 

• Build a better mousetrap, and the world will beat a pathway to 

your door. 



• The squeaky wheel gets the grease. 

• Stand up and be counted. 

• Let's get down to brass tacks. 

• Tell it like it is. 

• Put all your cards on the table. 

• Don't beat around the bush. 

• Give it to ' etn straight from the shoulder. 

• Stick to your guns. 

. . . Illustrating the Nature of Their FRIENDLINESS; 

• Make yourself at home. 

• Don't stand on ceremony. 

• Let your hair down. 

• A little kindness goes a long way. 

• Familiarity breeds contempt, 

• A dbg is a man's best friend. 

• A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

• Charity begins at home. 

• Don't be generous to a fault; 

• Good fences make good neighbors . 
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• Time is money. 

• Time flies. 

• Time arid tide wait for rib mari. 

• A stitch in time saves nine. 

• The early bird catches the worm. 

• Make hay while the sun shines. 

• Let's cross that bridge when we come to it. 

• Try to kill two birds with one stone. 

. . . 1 i las tfating Their- RESTl^SNES^ 

• bon*t put off antii tomorrow what you can do today. 

• Ah idle mind is the devil's workshop. 

• Actions speak louder than words. 

• Keep up with the Joneses. 

• A watched pot never boils. 

• A rolling stone gathers ho moss. 

• A sleeping fox catches no poultry. 

• The grass is always greener on the other side of the fence. 

, . . Illustrating their OPTIMISM; 

• Never say die. 

• If at first you dbri't succeed^ try^ try again. 

• Where there's a will, there's a way. 

• The bigger they are^ the harder they fall. 

• Practice makes perfect. 

• When the going gets tough ^ the tough get going. 

• Great oaks from little acorns grow. 

• The difficult we do at once; the impossible takes a little longer. 
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INFORMALITY is a highly characteristic feature of life in the United 
States. People act pretty much the same everywhere — in schools, 
offices i restauraritSj homes, arid even iri the presence of others who 
are clearly of a higher social status due to age, educatibri, bccupa- 
tibri, wealth, or official status. As you get tb kribw U.S. people, 
ybu will discbver that they do have subtle ways of ackribwledgirig the 
higher status of ariother persbrij arid that they do shift slightly be- 
tween more arid less informal behavibr, deperidirig bri the sbcial situ- 
atibri. Hbwever, on the whble, they are ari irifbrmal people whb stress 
equality arid democracy iri their daily lives. 
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Homestay Prograid Oriehtatidh 
FAMILY AND KINSHIP IN THE U.S.A. 



Leader's Guide 



Objectives: 1. To point out demographic and social trends in U.S. 

family life from the early 1800s to the present. 

2. To prbyide a general introduction to some of the 
typical features of relationships between family 
members and kin in the U.S. 

3, To help the students become aware that different 
families in the U.S. have different ways of struc- 
turing their relationships and daily routines. 



Homestay Program Orientation Manual (one per student) 



Students * 
Materials : 



slteSi is- preparatory readings _ see An Overview of Family and 

Kinship In the U,S_.^ included herein. It is as^sumed 
that the Leader will be able to_dr_aw upon his or her 
owti experience (and knowledge of the experiences of 
others) as a family member in presenting this session. 

R^^Uired- Approximately two hours, structured as follows: 

35 minutes: Part I - His tbrical Trends in Family 

Relations in the U.S. 
35 minutes: Part II - Patterns of Family and Kin- 
ship in the U.S.__Today 
50 minutes: Part III - Three Types of U.S. Families 



PART I — HISTORICAL TRENDS ^HJ^^^AMILY-4^AT I0NS m THE- U.S. 

Point 1: In a typical rural family during the 1800s ^ both parents 

spent most of their time working In the presence of their 
chlldreh; generally ^ neither parent left the family's farrri 
to do his or her productive labor . The work done by each 
parent was determined largely by sex^ but both parents had 
child^raisirig responsibilities. (Actually^ men were con- 
sidered the legal guardians of the children. ) 

Point 2: the 1800s y children made a direct contribution 

ft^el/are of the household ^ just as c'd 
both of their parents. The girls helped their mothers 
do women^s work; the boys helped their fathers do men's 
work. Children were viewed by their parents, among 
other things, as an economic asset to the family. 
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Point 3: The . Industrial Revolutidh changed the cdimnbh pattern of 

family lif^ because men were ihcreasihgly drawn away from 
the family property in order to do productive labors The 
women were left to do most or all of the work associated 
with the home, including raising the children i Two myths 
hvoae: that men were ill-suited to raise children, and 
that women were ill-suited for work away from the home. 

Point 4: Attitudes toward children changed in the early decades of 

the 1900s. childhood was increasingly viewed as a period 
of ihtelleciual and emotional development; the assumption 
that children should make an economic contribution to the 
welfare of the family diminished. Laws prohibiting child 
labor and requiring more and more years of school attend- 
ance were enacted, restricting children's ability to do 
productive labor . 

Point 5: Slowly, over the decades, romantic love hecsme increas- 

ingiy iniportant as a criterion for mate selection; con- 
siderations of a person^s productive capacity and social 
worth declined in importance, as did one's parents' power 
oyer the selection of a spouse. Factors contributing to 
this gradual change included . . . 

• the decrease in parental authority and increase iri 

pertnissive child-rearing practices; 

• the shift in the primary source of family income 

away from the family's property; arid 

• the growing emphases bri individualism and on the 

iinpdrtance of companionship iri marriage. 

Point 6: The Great Depressibri of the 1930s as well as World War Two 

iri the early 1940s brought about social chariges . _ Between 
1930 and 1945^ the birthrate dropped and more and more 
women beg'an to obtain paid employment outside the home, 
especially duririg the war. This experience begari to under- 
mine the myth that wdmeri were ill-suited for such work. 

Pbirit 7: After Wb rid War Twb, as soldiers returned, the pattern 

cbtnmbri iri the early 1900s re-appeared: Women remained at 
home and raised children, while men worked away from the 
family property. The birthrate skyrocketed between 1945 
arid 1960^ a peribd of relative ecbnpmic prosperity in the 
U.S. _ (See chart illustrating fertility rate in students' 
manual . ) 

Point 8: Within the past fifteen years the divorce rate has climbed 

sharply:. Some people who study family life in the U.S. 
have suggested that the risirig expectations fbr rbmantic 
love arid abidirig cbmpanibriship iri marriage are at least 
partially respbrisible fbr the risirig divbrce rate because 
these expectations are almost impbssible to meet — espe- 
cially iri a society where iridividualism is highly valued. 
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Point 9: Ajidther period of social change began in thelate 1960s. 

Due to both increasing inflation and the rising expecta- 
tions of families to achieve the ''American dreamy" women 
began entering the wdrk^Fdrce in increasing numbers, and 
the birth rate dropped sharply. The percentage of nu- 
clear families not living in their own private house or 
apartment, consistently low throughout. the twentieth cen- 
tury ^ dropped to an incredibly low 1.2% in 1980. (See 
charts in the students' manual.) 

Point 10: Today , 45% of all women in the U.S. hold full-time jobs. 

Even ambng_ married mothers with children under six years 
of age^ 45% are employed on a full- or part-time basis. 
How these women are treated in the workplace is a major 
social issue; they have difficulty obtaining jobs equal 
to their training or talent, and are paid ah average of 
59c for every dollar earned by men. 

Point 11: With more wdraen employed outside the home, many changes 

are _ occurring in the way housework is being done. Espe- 
cially in younger and more highly educated families, lit- 
tle distinction is being made between "women's work'' and 
"men's work" in the home. Men are increasingly partici*- 
pating in raising children, and "house-husbands" are be- 
ginning to appear for the first time. 

Point 12: Two opposing raoveraehts are now found in the U.S. The 

women's liberation movement (in which some men are ac- 
tive) is attempting to erase the last vestiges of the 
myth that women are ill-suited for work outside the home, 
and is fighting for equal treatment of women in the work- 
place. ^^®_P^^"^^'"^-^y_^Y®^®"^_^^? which some women are 
active), advocates a return to the traditional pattern of 
mother'-as-homemaker in the belief that this promotes sta- 
bility and morality in society as well as in families. 

PART II PATTERNS OF FAMILY- AND KINSHIP IN THE U,S. TODAY 

Point 1: The U.S. Census defines. a_ family as two or more indivi- 

duals who share a household, and who are related by blood, 
marriage^ or adoptidh. A family in the U.S. is most 
likely to consist of a husband and wife living al<me ox 
with their uim^rried children under the age of 18. in 
the U.S.i the percentage of married couples who do not 
live in their own private household i^that is, who do live 
with members of their extended family) is extremely low. 

Point 2: Adults who are single, widowed, or divorced are much more 

likely to live alone, or with their minor children, than 
in sbmeone else's household. Very large households (of 
seven of more people) are extremely rare in the U.S., but 
single-person households are increasing steadily. (Se'e 
chart in students* manual.) These facts attest to the 
deeply felt value of individualism in the U.S. 
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Point 3: Until they are about 18 years did ^ teeiiagers live at home with 

their parents. Parents are mbre liberal with their teenage sbiis 
and daughters than in some cultures > but more strict thati in 
other cultures* Teenagers in the U.S, tend to spend most of 
their time with their friends pursuing common interests* 

Point 4: By age 22 or 23 f children are expected to leave home if they 

have hot already done so, and if economic circwhstahces permits 
Parents rarely oppose the departure of a child; more of ten ^ 
they will assist the child financially to live on his or her 
own, even in a distant place. ,The young people either live 
alone or with peers ^ sometimes in sexually mixed groups. 

Point 5: Udexly people g&xexally prefer to live independently of their 
grown afxildrenm When advancing age makes it too difficult for 
them to live alone ^ they usually move into a home for the aged. 

^9??_®^^®?^y _P®°P^^ ?^^^P^ 1° _P??^^F?®_ §5®^^ ^?^?P??^?^^^ even 
after their ability to care for themselves is dangerously lows 

Point 6: The very low incidence of extended families -^^Y^^? ^ ^^^oase- 
hold must not -^ tafcen as evidence of total 1^^ of ^^cern :be- 

traen parents and their grown ^^lildreij. It is true that the 

ties among family members are looser than iu most other cultures. 

But parents and their grown children are concerned about each 

other and interested in the details of sach other *s lives They 
remain in contact and help each other when assi^ is really 

needed^ Visits in both directions occur occasionally^ 

Point 7: Siblings who are adults also remain in contact with each other. 

However, the strength of this relationship often is not as 
strong as that existing between parents and their grown child^ 
ren. Siblings are more likely to remain in frequent contact if 
they have coinmon interests, or if they were especially close as 
children* In a few cases^ siblings may lose contact* 

Point 8: Others in an individual's kinship system include grandparents, 
grandchildren, aiiiits, uncles, nieces^ nephews arid cousins 
(usually first cousins)* . Cqhtacts between grandparents and 
grandchildren are Jfreguent in rnaiiy cases unless distance pre^ 
eludes visits; contacts with other relatives vary accprdihg to 
interest and may be sporadic • A person may hot even know all 
of his first cousins* Communication between a person and his 
aunts i uncles^ nieces, nephews, and cousins may occur directly 
or indirectly* However, during the holiday season at the end 
of the year, greeting cards are usually exchanged. 

Point 9: Children in the U^S» generally are expected to determine the 

course of their own education and to select their own careerSm 
They are expected to be guided in making these choices primarily 
by their own interests^ abilities^ and values. Parents may 
have career aspirations for their children ^ but remain prepared 
to accept their children's own choices. Parents feel justified 
in becoming upset with a child who is wasting his talents. 
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Point IG: From this set of facts, certain conclusions emerge: 

1. Adultis in the U.S. place extremely high value on 

individualism, independence, arid their own per- 
sonal self-iriterest . 

2. After self-interest^ an adult feels responsibility 

for his or her spouse, and after that for his or 
her children (especially mihor children). The 
marriage bond is the basis for family life in the 
U.S.; it is stronger than the parent-child bond. 

3. After the nuclear family^ ah adult feels responsi- 

bility for the welfare of his or h_er_ parents . 
Howeverj parents and their ad_ult__childreh rarely 
share the same household in the U.S. 

4. After one's parents, an adult may or may not feel 

responsibility for other relatives. For relatives 
more distant than one's own siblings or grandchild- 
ren, any feeling of responsibility is likely to be 
very limited. 



PARX III — THREE- TYBES-X)!^ 



Directions: The purpose of Part III of this session is _to help the 

members of your group become aware of the fact that there 
are different types of families in the United States. In 
the research literature oh U.S. families ^ three archetypal 
varieties of familieshave been described: the structured 
family, the open family^ and the spohtaheous family. It 
should be clear that very few actual families. fall neatly 
into one of these three categories. Nevertheless , most 
families can be described as tending more in one of these 
directions than in either of the other two. 

In the students' manual, a one-page description is given 
of each of three fictitious families. The Meyers family 
is an example of a wholly structured pattern, the Nestor 
family is an example of a wholly open pattern, and the 
Reiss family is an example of a wholly spontaneous pat- 
tern. A chart following the preparatory reading in this 
Leader's Guide may help you form some generalizations 
regarding the three types of families. 

During the time that remains in this session (about 50 
minutes), use the information in the students' manual 
and in this Leader's Guide, plus your own knowledge, to 
lead a discussion with respect to {:hese three types of 
families. Be sure to point out that the expression of 
emotions varies from family to family, too. You should 
expect that the students will want to discuss both their 
natural and host families during this discussion . 
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Ove rview of Family and Kinship in the U.S. 
History of Family Relations in the U.S. 



In the ISbbs, the American family was an economically productive unit; 
In a nineteenth century farm family, all members of the household who 
were old enough worked at home to produce food. Although there was 
usually a division of labor according to sex roles — with mother and 
daughters working in the kitchen to preserve food and prepare meals, 
and father and sons working in the fields — both parents spent most 
of their time working in the presence of their children. 



The Industrial Revolution changed the life of the average American 
family. Fathers who worked in industry were taken out of their homes 
for most of each day, and mothers took on the parenting responsibil- 
ities of both parents. As the family 'is survival depended on the fa- 
ther's employment away from the home, men developed their talents in 
the workplace and "mothering" became the primary occupation for women. 
Gradually, Americans began to assume that women were riot capable of 
understanding the world of business arid that meri were riot capable of 
uriderstaridirig how to raise childreri. Although many Jteiericaris rib 
loriger hold this bpiniori, this image of family roles has beeri strbrig> 
arid still affects life iri the U.S. 

New jbb bppbrturiities iri factories were alsb bperiirig up for wbmeri, arid 
womeri's ability tb earn their own mbriey ericburaged them to seek more 
rights iri U.S. society. Iri 1920^ wbmeri wbri the right tb ybte. Wbmeri 
alsb wori the right tb sit bri juries^ tb be cb-giiardiaris bf their bwri 
children^ arid tb petitibri fbr divorce. This imprbved status fbr wbmeri 
mearit a relative decrease iri the status of hiisbarids arid fathers. 

Kribwledge abbut birth coritrbl methbds spread iri the early 20th ceritiiry. 
Hbusehbld size was cbritiriually decreasirig^ diie iri part tb a decliriirig 
birth rate, but alsb tb a decrease iri exterided families, live-iri ser- 
varits, arid bbrders. 

Americari attitudes tbward childreri also chariged. Whereas previously 
childreri were seeri as valuable for the wbrk they provided for the 
family^ child labor laws arid maridatory school atteriderice diminished 
the child's freedbm tb wbrk. A riew philbsbphy cbricerriirig childreri 
arbse iri the U.S.> based largely bri Freiidiari thebry: The chydhobd 
years were ribw seen as crucial tb personality develbpmerit. The iri- 
creasirig emphasis bri the individual also helped create ari atmbsphere 
iri which childreri' s special rieeds were felt to be of paramount impbr- 
tarice. Parents terided tb be more permissive with their childreri iri 
the early 20th ceritury than iri previous generations. 

As a feature of the decrease in parental authority, individuals in the 
20th ceritury almost always select their pwh spouses. The selection 
criteria chariged as well; romantic love became the most important cri- 
terion for mate selection. Previously, economic and social factors 
governed mate selection, but as the economic funtions were shifted 
away from the home, and as individual economic mobility increased. 




these factors became less important. Personal characteristics were 
more important for a marriage whose primary purpose was increasingly 
becoming companionship. 

The Depression and World War H caused hardships for American families. 
Birthrates dropped off sharply, in 1930 the average annual rate of 

population increase was 1.46%. By 1940, it was only 0.74%^ During 

the war years, employment increased at the same time as a good portion 
of the male population was overseas. Women were recruited to fill 
many jobs previously held by men. Many of these women had married 
their husbands hastily as the men were leaving for war ,* and ^ took 
these jobs to earn money, fill their time while their husbands fought 
in the war, and to contribute to the war effort. 

The end of World War II brought with it tremendous changes in U.S^ 
families. The servicemen came home from the war and promptly began 
having children. With many men now looking for jobs, women who had 
held these jobs were replaced by returning servicemen, and the women 
began to stay at home to, raise the children. The U.S. Government en- 
couraged the construction industry and home ownership by offering G.I. 
mortgages to the ru turning servicemen. 

All of these changes led to a sharp increase in the birthrate, and a 
rapid incriBase of single-family housing in the suburbs. The birth- 
rate leveliad off iri the 1950s, but remained high , so that by 1960, 
20,5% of all families had three or more children tinder 18 years of 
age (in contrast to 14,2% in 1950) . During this "baby bbdtn" era, the 
economy prospered^ and it was not difficult for middle class families 
to buy a home and raise several children oil the father's income. 

Although this pattern of family life might have been seen as the ideal 
— and is remembered fondly by some even today it no longer repre- 
sents the typical American family. Todays only 16,3% of the 56 million 
families in the U,S, are families with a father employed full-time 
biitside the home and a mother who is a full-time hdmemaker. 

A change which has occur ed within the past fifteen years is the rise 
in the divorce rate. Iri 1980^ for example^ there were nearly half as 
niariy divorces registered as there were marriages^ iri that year 
(2,413,000 marriages arid 1^182^000 divorces), ^e riiimber of sirigle- 
parerit families has iricreased 50% sirice 1969, While divorced people 
frequeritly remarry (over 30% of all people marryirig are remarrying), 
riearly brie child iri five lives iri a sirigle-parerit family^ arid 80% of 
these families are headed by the mother, 

Mariy childreri iri the Uriited States^ theri^ are livirig with brie parerit 
arid visiting the other , If brie or the other of the parents has re- 
married ^ the childreri will have s tep-parerits ^ arid possibly step- 
brothers arid step-sisters. Developing _these new relationships and ad- 
justing to new marital situations is of ten_ difficult for the childreri 
arid the parents , However the growing public acceptance of divorce 
has made it possible for divorcing families to discuss their problems 
openly^ which Americans generally find helpful, 

*The divorce rate rose for a brief period immediately following World 
War ii, then dropped to its earlier level. 
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III the 1970sj American families found it increasingly, difficult to 
survive on the salary of the father, alone. Through choice or through 
necessity^ married wbmeri increasingly became a part of the. U.S. work- 
force. Divorced and widowed women also found that they had to wdrk^ 
because they could not support themselves on alimony or insurance pay- 
ments. In 1978 some 41% of all people employed in the U.S. were women. 
Further, 45% of married mothers with children under 6 years bid now 
work outside the home, and 45% of all women hold full-time jobs. 

However, these employed women only earn about 59c for every $1.00 that 
men earn. This earnings gap is roughly the same as the gap that exis- 
ted between men and women in 1939. Women have to work 9 days, on the 
average, to earn the same amount as men earn in 5 days, and women with 
four years of college still earn less than men with eighth-grade edu- 
cations. Because more and more women need to work to support them- 
selves and their families, women have increasingly recognized and 
fought against these inequalities. The women's liberation movement in 
the U.S. has been active in trying to counter discrimination against 
women in wages and employment opportunities. 

the women's liberation movement has also helped bring about changes 
within the family. A woman who holds down a full-time job like her 
husband is more and more likely to insist that her husband take on 
half of the chores that need to be done in the home (although in most 
U.S. homes it is still the woman who takes on the majority of house- 
hold chores). Different families divide the housekeeping chores dif- 
ferently, but in an increasing number of American families, there is 
no distinction between women's work and men's work. This is espec- 
ially true for couples who are well-educated and fairly young. 

At the same time, there is an opposing movement, sometimes called the 
"pro-family" movement. This movement seeks to re-establish as the 
normal pattern the family with the wife in the role of full-time home- 
maker. Proponents of the pro-family movement believe that children 
need full-time access to their mothers, and that families who do not 
fit the traditional model are less stable and may be the cause for a 
general breakdown in the moral values of U;S. society. The pro-family 
movement has recently been very active on the political scene, oppos- 
ing the Equal Rights Amendment (which would amend the U.S. Constitu- 
tion to guarantee women rights equivalent to those of men), and 
working to prohibit abortion. These and other political actions are 
seen as part of an effort to bring about a change in society so that 
traditional family patterns can thrive. 
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Describing Family and kxnsfcip in the U>S. 

The U.S. Census defines a family as two or more individuals sharing a 
household who are related by blood, marriage, or adoption. U.S. 
families are most likely to contain parents and their young children, 
or a married couple living alone. Adults who are single, divorced, 
or widowed are more likely to live alone, or with their small children 
if they have any, than to live with other relatives. Children are ex- 
pected to leave their parents* home when they are adults — even if 
they have not married. Elderly parents generally prefer to live in 
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their own households as long as they are able, rather than live with 
their grown children. 

it should not be assumed that parents are unconcerned about their 
grown children simply because they so rarely live in the same house- 
hold. Rather, the parents and the children both assume that they 
should live independently of each other. Parents in the U.S, will 
frequently help their grown children to live independently by giving 
them or lending them money for a down-payment on a home of their own. 
They will also assist their married children by offering to babysit 
for the grandchildren. A mother is likely to travel hundreds or 
thousands of miles if necessary to assist her daughter when the daugh- 
ter is having a baby. 

____ _» 

Grown children are also quite concerned about their elderly parents, 
and will travel to be with them x^hen they are ill, or help financially 
if necessary. Again, though, the assumption is that it is preferable 
for the elderly parents to maintain as :much independence as possible, 
it is seen as somewhat degrading for the elderly to have to depend on 
their children since it means that they have lost the highly prized 
ability to take care of their own lives. Similarly, adults who live 
in their parents' home feel the need to move out to show that they are 
adults i and mature enough to care for themselves. 

Relationships with other relatives outside the household may also be 
strong. Brothers and sisters who are adults may see each other regu- 
larly if they live in the isame town. Even if they live in different 
cities, they may keep iri frequent contact through phone calls, letters 
aiid aii dccasidnal visit. However, adults in the U.S. do not always 
feel a strong bb ligation to their brothers arid sisters. If the sib- 
lings do not share a cbmmdn interest, or if they were not close — or 
were antagonistic — iri childhood, they are riot as likely to be close 
as adults. 

Other relatives who are important iri the kinship systeni include grarid- 
parerits arid graridchildreri; aiirits, uricles, riieces arid riephews; arid 
cduaihs. Iri gerieral, ari Americari will at least kribw the riaines of 
these relatives arid may be iri regular cbritact with them. Iridirect 
cbmmuriicatibri bfteri exists, hbwever. Some relatives iri the exterided 
family rietwbrk pass irifbxTnatibri about the family tb bther relatives . 
Iri this way a wbmari talkirig with her mother may learri that her riephew 
has a riew jbb, for example, iristead of leartiirig abbiit it directly 
frbm the riephew. 

Mairitairiirig cbritact with relatives butside the immediate family is 
frequeritly haridled by the wbmeri iri the family. This is ribt a strict 
rule, but generally the wife will arrange visits with relatives j will 
write arid telephone relatives inbre frequeritly than her htisbaridi everi 
when they are his relatives who are being contacted. 

In the U.S. , the marriage bond is seeri as the basil for_ the family ^ 
arid the primary source for support arid security. In other cultures ^ 
for example^ a widowed or divorced parent with small children might 
be expected to live with his or her kin. This would be unusual in the 
United States. Instead^ the widowed dr_ divorced parent is expected 
to find another spouse. Friends arid relatives may even attempt to ar-- 




range meetings with suitable potential mates, and encourage the newly 
single person to date after a suitable time, so that he or she may 
soon find a new spouse and be part of a family again. 

Although in some families children may be urged to join in a family 
business or follow a certain occupation that is traditional in the 
family (especially doctors and lawyers, and possibly entertainers) , 
parents usually expect that their children will choose their own 
carrers and their own spouses. Parents in the U.S. feel that it is 
important for their children to make these decdisons concerning their 
future, since this is a display of their independence and assures the 
parents that their children will be able to survive on their own. Gn 
the other hand, parents may become upset when their children who have 
strong abilities are apparently wasting those abilities on a low 
status career. 



Three Types of Family Organizatio n 

Each fSiiy operates in its own, unique fashion. The way in which a 
family organizes itself reflects the needs and personalities of the 
family members and is subject to change as the circumstances of the 
family changes 

Family researchers Bavid Kantor and William tehr have studied a wide 
variety of families in the U.S. and have concluded that there is no 
one ideal family type, but that any of a variety of family patterns 

can work effectively to maintain a happy family i three types 

of families discussed below show in stereotypical fashion how differ- 
ent families may organize their lives. All three family types can be 
considered normal, healthy, and happy. 

m THE STRUCTURED FMilLY: The Meyers family, described in the students 
manual, is an example of a structured family. Tn a structured family, 
the parents set goals for the family unit, and each member is expected 
to contribute his or her share toward that goal. ^s_^^y?^s children 
do not question their responsibilities for household chores and home- 
work. With their parents, they work to make sure that the household 

runs smoothly. Order is necessary for the structured family , and time 
is scheduled. In the Meyers family even relaxation activities are 
scheduled to fit in with the larger goals of getting homework done and 
eating dinner. Rooms and spaces in the closed family haye a particu- 
lar use at a particular time. In the Meyers family the dining table 
is for eating at 6 o'clock and for homework at 7:30. To every activ- 
ity there is a structure — a time and a place for engaging in that 
activity. 

• THE OPEN FAMILY; The open family is characterized by consensus. 
Family members come to an agreement about what goals the family has, 
what activities are appropriate, and how time and space are to be 
used. This consensus is constantly evolving as daily circumstances 
demand. In the Nestor family, there is an agreement that children 
will let parents know in some way when they will be late or absent for 
dinner. There is some agreement about who washes dishes . But these 
agreements only amount to guidelines ^ and there is room for flexibil- 
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ity in the bperi family • This is why Liiida Nestor can bargain to get 
put of washing the dishes when a inore interesting activity presented 
itself. The use of space arid time is more flexible than in the struc- 
tured family. Ariy activity can be postponed or interrupted by a more 
iriterestirig brie; the dishes arid homework wait uritil company leaves, 
arid sleep for Lirida Nestor waits uritil her homework is dbrie. 

•THE SPONTANEOUS FAMILY: The iridividual in a spbritariedus _ family sets 
his or her own goals. Wheri these goals come in coriflict with those of 
ariother family member as may frecjueritly occur — distarice may be 
used as a buffer, to ease terisiori. Keviri Reiss leaves the house when 
his goal of watching televisiori cdrif licts _wi th his brother ' s goal of 
listeriirig to a record,. In a sppritanepus family, time is igriored. Ariy 
member, can decide to have a meal^ do homework^ watch TV_, or erigage iri 
any other activity, at virtually any time of day or_txight. Rooms are 
used for whatever purpose the iridiyidual _ desires • David Reiss can eat 
in his bedroom if he chooses^ and Keviri is free_ to sleep iri the livirig 
rppm._ Most, decisidris are tnade dn the spur df the mdmerit by_ the iridi- 
vidual family members. Participatidri in activities with dther members 
of _the_ family is strictly vdluntary; nd member is fdrced td jdiri in dn 
a family activity. 

• DISCUSSION: It is important td recdgnize that all three family 
types described in the ex^ples have accomplished the fdlldwing: 

Each person has had dinner. 
Each child has done homework. 

Each family member has enjoyed some recreation. 

Ghildren in each family have had an opportunity to share the 

day's events with their parents. 
Each family has washed the dishes. 

However the styles that the families use to accomplish these things 
reflect basic differences in the ideals concerning family relation- 
ships that each family holds. In the structured family, the parents 
feel the need to maintain control, and see themselves as heads of the 
family. The open family would consider itself to be more democratic, 
since all members are able to propose goals for the family and have a 
say in selecting activities. The spontaneous family tries to keep 
multiple options open for each member by allowing each individual to 
select his or her own goals and activities. 

?_^^^_?_™^^^???_°f • family inay have 

structured mornings as the members have to schedule time in the bath- 
room, eat breakfast, pack lunches, and get t'eady for school and work. • 
This same family may become very spontaneous once shcool and work are 
finished. An otherwise open family may have specific Saturday chores 
set down by the parents, and may ressemble a structured family during 
that time; 

The case studies focus on the activities of the family types. There 
are also different styles of expressing feelings within the family. 
Families may be reserved with their emotions. In such families, mem- 
bers seldom openly show affection or anger towards other members of 
the family. Other families may openly show affection, but may try to 
cbritrdl their anger by redirecting it, or leaving the isituation for a 
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time. Still other families feel that all emotions —positive and 
negative ~ should be expressed freely. It does not follow, however 
that striictured families are reserved, open families show affection 
ohlyi and spbritahebus families express their emotions freely. A 
family whose activities are highly structured may dir may riot be re- 
served in the expression of feelings, for example, arid even a spdri- 
tanepus family may have some unspoken guideliries about how arid when 
emotions are expressed* 

Each familyj then^ is complex in its make-up. A family creates a 
lifestyle that will be an appropriate strategy for its survival. 



David Kantor and William tehr, Tnsdde the Family. (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass , 1976 ) . 



Some Generalizations About Three Types of Families Found in the U.S.A. 



^"^v^^^ Type 
Category ^"^^ 


The STRUCTURED Family 


The OPEN Family 


The SPONTANEOUS Family 


Use of 
Time: 


Time is strictly: sched- 
uled in advance. Acti- 
vities occur on time. 


Time is loosely sched- 
uled in advance. Acti- 
vities may be postponed. 


Time is not scheduled. 
Activities are taken 
up spontaneously . 


Use of 
Space: 


Individual spaces have 
specific purposes that 
may Vary on schedule. 


Individual spaces have 
specific purposes that 
may vary as needed. 


Individual spaces have 
multiple purposes that 
may overlap in time. 


Pattern of 
Decision- 
Making: 


Major decisions are made 
by parents; children may 
or mag not be consulted. 


Maj.r decisions are ar- 
rived at through consen- 
sus of family members. 


individuals make most 
decisions; the family 
does little as a group. 


Character of 

Family 

Ihteractioh: 


Parents arid children 
work together to make 
thirigs run smoothly. 


Parents arid children 
comprdmis e to s at is f y 
needs of one and all. 


individuals pursue own 
activities; family ac- • 
tivities are voluntary. 


Character of 
Interaction 
witn Others: 


interactions with out- 
siders are planned well 
in advance. 


interactions with out- 
siders may be either 
planned or spontaneous. 


Numerous interactions 
with outsiders occur 
spontaneous ly . 


Defining 
Concept : 


Order. 


Democracy. 


Iridivi dual ism. 


Example: 


The Meyers family. 


The Nestor family. 


The R'eiss family. 
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The Meyers Famxiy 



Jane and Bill Meyers get off the school bas and innnediateiy go home 
to do their chores; in the kitchen Jane finds a note froffi her mother 
^^^^ _^9? evening meal; She scrubs the potatoes and 

puts them in the oven according to her mother's directions. Bill's 
job today is to clean oat the garage, so he changes his clothes first 
and then hurries out to the garage. 

On bis way home from work, Mr. Meyers picks up his wife at her office. 
They are home by 5:30. Mr. and Mrs; Meyers greet their children wartnly 
then retreat to the living room for a half hour of cocktails. Jane 
and Bill know that their parents need time alone to unwind from their 
hectic jpbs, so they stay out of the living room. Jane busies her- 
self with the last minute preparations for dinner while Bill sets the 
table. They tease each other while they work. 

■^^.^i^^.^^? i^^^y gathers at the dinner table for the evening meal. 
Father says the ^blessing before dinner, then everyone begins to eat. 
Boring the dinner, father and mother praise Jane's cddkirig arid the 
improved appearance of the garage. Dinner is the time for family dis- 
cussion, and each member contributes something. Jane is excited about 
making the girl's basketball team and discusses with her parents how 

able to attend practioies and games arid still keep up with 
her chores. Bill would like permission to go dri a bike tdur this 
weekend with his Scout troop. Father wants to kridw more about the 
bike tour before he gives his permission, but he thinks that it will 
probably be O.K. as long as Bill can be back in time for Sunday din- 
ner. "Don't forget that your grandmdther is visitirig us for dinner 
this Sunday," he reminds Bill. 

After dinner the children clear the table arid go up to their rooms.. 
Father wipes the table while mother starts doing the dishes^ Jane 
and Bill now have abdiit a half-hoiir to do as they please. Jahe uses 
her time to practice the fliite, while Bill cleans out his aquarium 
and feeds his trdpical fish. 

At 7:30 Jane and Bill bring their hbmewdrk to the dining table to work 
on it. Mr. Meyers feel that homework is an important part of every 
education, and wants to make siire that his children do it correctly. 
Both "children must show their homework to their father to be checked 
before they are excused to watch TV^ which they usually, do uritil bed- 
time. Fortunately the Meyers children do well in school^ and Mr. 
Meyers is convinced that his system is largely responsible for his 
children' s success in school . 

When both children have finished their homework^ mother, and father, 
join them in front of the TV, since they like , to know what the child-^ 
ren are watching. There are some programs which_the children are not 
allowed to watch because they are too violent. Father has made some 
popcorn and lemonade for everyone i and brings it into the living room 
so the family can enjoy the snack while watching TV. 

At 10:00 the childreri must go to bed. Hdwever^. sirice Jane is a little 
older arid is always ready for school on tiinej she is allowed to read 
in her bed for a half-hour or so in her bed before turning but her 

light. After the children go to bed the Meyers parents either read or 

watch TV until about 11:00 when they, too, go to bed. 
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-Tbe- Nestor Famly 



When school etids^ Linda Nestor calls her mother at work to telx her 
that she got a part_ in the schbpl play arid will need to stay after 
school tonight until 6:00. Mother offers to pick Linda up dri the way 
home from work._ Linda * s _sister Jennifer is not coming home for dinner 
tbriighti since her best friend, Leslie, has her birthday today arid 
Leslie's parents have invited Jennifer to go but to eat with them. 

At 6:00 father arrives home and wonders where his family is. He looks 
at the calendar arid sees that Jennifer V7ill nbt be home, but nbthing 
else is planned^ so_ he assumes that his wife and Linda will be home 
fbr dinner. He Iboks iritb the refrigerator, grabs himself a beer, and 
decides, tb make a salad for dinrier. At 6:30 Linda and her mother come 
home. _ Linda is full bf riews about the play. Mother asks Lirida to set 
the table and mother niakes some hamburgers to go along with the salad. 
Linda continues tb talk while she sets the table, and father finds 
three wine glasses and sbme wine. "Gettirig a part iri the school play 
calls_fbr a celebratibn^*/ he says, Linda is delighted, since xt is 
nbt bfteri that she is allowed a glass of wirie. 

After dinner mbther warns Linda that she should start her homework. 
As Lirida leaves the table, however, Jeririifer arid Leslie ran into the 
kitchen. Mother^ _ father , and Lirida wish Leslie a happy birthday, and 
the two girls tell about the birthday cake they had at the restaurant. 
••Hello! Anybody home?" call Leslie's parents from the door. **In the 
kitchen!** yells Mr. Nestor, and Leslie's parents come in. 

Father offers Leslie's parerits some coffee, while Jennifer takes Leslie 
up tb her bedfoomr ---Father explains that tindc ."^so had a celebration 
tonight, and calls on l-i^^a to tell ^^o^t the play. Linda is surprised 
tb learn that Leslie's mother is in an amateur theatre group, and they 
chat animatedly ^^out their upconiing productions while father makes the 
coffee and mother hastily carries the dishes to the sink. Linda stays 
in the kitchen talking with the adults for nearly an hour. 

After Leslie and her parents ieave^ mother reminds Linda that it is her 
night to do the dishes. Linda complains because she has so murh home-' 
wbrk tonight that she cannot wash dishes and still get all of it done. 
Mbther thinks that l-inda should have washed dishes or done hotftewdrk in-- 
stead of chatting with the .adults, but the Nestor parents agree that 
homework comes first, parents agree to do the dishes as long as 

Linda promises to do them tomorrow. Linda r^ishes to do her homewdrk. 

While the parents are gashing the dishes, Jennifet comes down to the 
kitchen to ask for fi^iP with her math homework. Mother and Jennifer 
sit down at the table to work on the problems together while father 
finishes up the dishes . 



Later tlaat night, as the parents prepare for bed, mother checks in on 
Linda, who is still working on her homework. "How much longer are you 
going to be up?" asks mother. Linda guesses she will be up another 
hbur. fiother spends a /ew more minutes with Linda, expressing worry 
that Lii^da wilt wear herself out with the play on top of so much home- 
work, tinda kisses her mother and promises to take care bf herself. 
Mother says goodnight, and leaves Linda tb her studies. 
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The Reiss Family 

Kevin Reiss cbmes home from school with his friend^ Br i in. ._ The boys 
aire excited because Kevin was elected to the student coUvTLcil this 
afternoon at school. They go straight to the kitchen and pour them-- 
selves some Coke. Kevin and Brian search through the refrigerator arid 
cabinets looking for sbmething to eat. They decide to make grilled 
cheese sandwiches and use the brownie mix to make some brownies . When 
the sandwiches are made the boys take them out to the living room to 
watch TV. 

Kevin's brother^ Davids arrives home a bit later. He stopped at the 
store after school and bought a record album, so he rushes up to his 
room to play the new album and turns the volume up for his favorite 
song. Kevin yells at David because he can't hear the TV; David yells 
back that he has to play it loud in order to hear his song over the 
TV. Brian suggests that they go to his house to watch television in- 
stead, so Kevin and Brian leave. 

When mother arrives home she smells something burning and pulls the 
partially burnt brownies from the oven. David comes downstairs and 
talks with mother about a problem he's having in one of his classes. 
Afterwards, David stares at the burnt brownies and jokes that they 
should go buy some ice cream to put on top of the brownies. Mother 
thinks that ice cream sounds good by itself, and David and mother go 
to the store for ice cream. 

Mr. Reiss sees a "Kentucky Fried Chicken" on his way home from work, :> 
stops in and buys a bucket of fried chicken for dinner. When he 
arrives fio™^ he fixes a plate of chicken for himself and leaves the 
rest of tfie chicken on the table for the family. He eats his dinner 
quickly, then harries outside to work in the garden before dark. 

Meam^hiie, mother and David return with the ice cream. David sees the 
chicken, grabs a couple of pieces and takes them up to his bedroom. 
David eats his dinner while he does his homework. His new album plays 
in the background. 

Mother fixes herself a bowl of ice cream arid tries one of the burnt 
brownies. She looks out the window and sees her husband with Kevin, 
who has, just come back from Brian's. Outside, Kevin is telling father 
about his election to the student council. Father listens while he 
and Kevin finish 5P the garden work, and the two of them walk co the 
the house together to tell mother Kevin's news. 

Later that evening, some of David's friends come over to hear his new 
alburn. Kevin settles down on the sofa to do his homework, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Reiss decide to go oat for a quick drink at their club. 

When the Reiss parents return, they find Kevin asleep on the sofa — 
where he will spend the night. One of David's friends needs a ride 
home, and father offers to drive him. Mother goes into the kitchen 
and decides to have some of the chicken. She makes a salad to go with 
it and sits down to eat at the kitchen table. In a few minutes father 
and David return from driving David's ftiend home. David goes to bed, 
but father joins his wife In the kitchen and has a bowl of ice cream. 
Afterwards he and his wife wash the dishas together, and go to bed. 
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MrRIED couples without own households : Percent , USA^ 194 0-1980, 
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The general trend in the U.S. has been for inarried couples (whether 
very young or very old) to maintain their own private^busehblds un- 
less it is fbsoiuteiy impossible for thetn to do so. The percentage 
°f those without their own household has been extraordinarily low 
in recent years. (Source: U.S. Census data) 



DIVORCE RATE: Divorces per IQQB population, Ws 




The divorce rate increased slowly between 1900 and 1960, but oince 
1960 it has shown much more rapid gains. (Source: The World Almanac 
and Book of Facts 1981) 
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SHOLD SIZE: Percent of all households containing 
IT brie or seven persona: 1790, 1900, 1930-1980. 
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FERTILITY RATE: Live births per 1000 women aged 
15 to 44: 1940-1976. 




:he pajjt fifty yearsj an historic change has 
Lace in thesize of U.S. households.. The per- 
of households with only one person has iri- 
sharply, while the percentage. of those with 
: more persons has fallen to almost zero. 
: U.S. Census data) 



The "baby boom" in the United States lasted from the 
end of World War Two until the early 19608. The high 
point was reached in 1957, when there were 122.7 live 
births per liSOG women of childbearirig age. Recently, 
the birth rate has fallen to a very low level. 
(Source: U.S. Census data) 
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Thp Am prir an ri rp am 




This young couple is looking joyfully and proudly at the home they 
have just purchased. It is a large house with a two-car garage, 
set well back from the street in a beautiful lawn with many hand- 
some bid trees, located in a middle-class suburban neighborhood 
with excellent schools and a big shopping center. They have been 
able to achieve the American dream I 

In the early i980s, a scene such as this is only a dream for almost 
all young and middle-aged couples in the tJnited States. A spacious 
house such as this costs so much money that almost no one can afford 
it, not even if their parents are willing to help financially. The 
reality today is that most couples buying a home for the first time 
have to settle either for a small and modest house in a deteriorat- 
ing neighborhood, 9^ for a tiny condominium or cooperative apartment. 
And a great many yo^ng couples simply cannot afford to purchase any 
^?^^_®??^^?» continue to live year after year in rented houses 
or apartments. 
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Source: Jules Feiffer. 
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The Cfnexpurgated Memoirs of Bernard 
Random House (New York, NY), 1959, 
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